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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT THE WEST LYNN 
WORKS OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


R. Lawrence McGuFrin 


Formerly Instructor in the Continuation School of Lynn, Massachusetts 


The writer is very greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Johnson O’Connor, 
psychologist in charge of the psy- 
chological laboratory at the West 
Lynn Works of the General Electric 
Company, for valuable assistance in 
the preparation of this article not 
only by demonstrating the tests 
herein described and answering in- 
numerable questions, but also for 
helpful criticism of the manuscript. 

At the West Lynn plant of the 
General Electric Company we have 
an example of a “heartless corpora- 
tion” engaging an expert psycholo- 
gist to give his entire time and that 
of a corps of assistants to the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance in so far 
as it concerns finding the right job 
for the right person. These work- 
ers have worked out a series of 
“sample jobs” by which to test the 
abilities (1) of present employees 
not making good on their jobs and 
(2) of new employees about to be- 
gin work for the company. All the 


expense of operating a psychological 
laboratory, of carrying on endless 
experimentation, and of conducting 
individual examinations was cheer- 
fully authorized, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Cox, manager of the West 
Lynn Works, by the company 
authorities who have a sufficiently 
far-reaching vision to realize that 
by assigning employees to those 
jobs in which they may make good, 
they will ultimately save many 
thousands of dollars annually which 
have been expended in past years as 
a result of labor turnover 

The purpose of these sample jobs 
is, as has been suggested, to find, 
with a minimum expenditure of 
time, the proper job for each indi- 
vidual. At the present writing 
about eight sample jobs have been 
devised, the results of which are 
approximately satisfactory. Only 
seven, however, fulfill both of their 
desired functions: (1) to measure 
present ability and (2) to predict the 
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examined individual’s success or 
failure in a certain job 

The first two of these sample jobs 
test the candidate’s ability to think 
mechanically. They do not test his 
ability to do certain more or less 
automatic acts, but rather demon- 
strate his ability (or lack of it) for 
machine “set up work”, that is, not 
his ability merely to run a lathe but 
rather his ability to put a lathe to- 
gether if given the pieces. These 
sample jobs are given to would-be 
engineers, designers, and draftsmen 
The first job is to put together a 
block of wood which has been sawn 


lengthwise into nine irregularly 
shaped pieces. The block is first 
shown to the applicant in _ its 
assembled state He is shown 
that it consists of nine pieces, 


three pieces in each layer horizon- 
tally and vertically. The pieces are 
then mixed up and he is asked to 
reassemble them. The average time 
required is about five minutes. The 
other test for “mechanical-minded- 
ness” is like the first except that the 
nine pieces instead of being irregu- 
larly cut, fit together by means of 
pegs and holes. 

In giving these two tests two fac- 


tors enter into the situation. One 
is, naturally, the time element. The 
other is the manner in which the 
applicant attacks the problem. The 


man with a natural inclination for 
designing or engineering begins as- 
sembling the pieces with a definite 
plan in mind. He works with the 
evident intention of forming a rec- 
tangular cube. The man who has no 
such inclination merely attempts to 
make the irregularly shaped pieces 
fit together, regardless of what the 
result may be. The blocks have 
been assembled in less than a minute 
by a man who never attempted the 
task before, but this is exceptionally 
fast time. Other people have 
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worked fifteen minutes and more 
without success 

Another pair of tests which are 
apparently similar and actually very 
different are the tests for dexterity 
of fingers. The first one of these 
consists of a square metal board 
containing one hundred holes into 
each of which three brass pegs f 
loosely. There is a square tray als 
of metal beside the board. The per- 
son administering the test tips all 
the pegs out on the tray and the gir 
taking the test is told to put them 
back again, three pegs in each hole 
using one hand only in the opera 
tion. The second of these tests 
looks quite similar but is really 
vastly different. There is a board 
with one hundred holes and a tray 
as in the first test, but there is onl; 
one peg for each hole and it fits int 
its hole much Those 
one hundred pegs are to be taken 
out of their respective holes with a 
pair of tweezers, laid on the tray and 
then replaced by means of the 
tweezers. Strange to say, there 
almost no relationship between th 
results attained in the first test and 
those attained in the second 

A third type of sample job is that 
used to examine applicants for in 
spection jobs,—that is, inspection of 
small work. The apparatus for this 
test consists of a cabinet into which 
a drawer fits. The drawer contains 
eighteen different articles. For ex 
ample, on the day we visited the 
laboratory we saw, among others 
such articles as the following: nut 
key, envelope, eraser, penny, and 
watch. The cabinet is open at the 
back and so constructed that when 
the drawer is closed the examiner 
can remove an article from it with 
out the examined’s seeing what he 
has removed. When the applicant 


less lo« sely 


e 


comes to the cabinet, he is directed 

to sit down before it and look care 

fully at the contents of the drawer 
s 
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for one minute. Then the drawer is 
closed and one of the articles is re- 
moved or another is added. Then 
the drawer in shown to the applicant 
again and he is asked to tell what 
change has been made 

\ fourth type of sample job, one 
which, however, not predict 
future aptitude, but merely present 
skill, is the comptometer test. The 
ipparatus for this test consists of a 
board about one foot square in the 
center of which are arranged in an 
equilateral triangle, perhaps three 
inches on a side, three buttons the 
size of a comptometer key. About 
each button is a ring. Between the 
button and the ring is a space equal 
to the distance between one comp- 
tometer key and another. The can- 
didate punches each button in suc- 
ession for a period of thirty sec- 


does 


nds. The apparatus is arranged so 
that if she hits the button alone a 
ertain mark registers; if both the 
button and the ring, a different 
mark; if the ring only, no mark at 
all. This test had to be devised 


especially for this job since it was 
found that the general test for dex- 
terity of fingers did not function. in 
testing comptometric skill. 

The fifth test and the one which 
will best serve as a basis for our 
discussion, not only of the results of 
these tests but also of the method 
of invention and application, is the 
test for clerical workers. This test 
consists of a sheet of paper on which 
are two parallel lists of numbers ar- 
ranged in groups of five each. In 
the first group each number consists 
of two digits ; in the second, of three 
and four; and so on, until in the last 
they consist of ten and eleven digits 
each. 

Parallel to these columns of n.m- 
bers are two columns of dotted lines, 
one headed “Same” and the cther 
“Different”. The applicant puts a 
check in the “Same” column if the 


number in column one is the same as 
the number beside it in column two 
If the number in column one is not 
the same as the number beside it in 
column two the applicant puts a 
check in the “Different” column 
For example let us look at the fol- 
lowing part of a sample page 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Test No. 1 
st Col 2nd Co Same nferent 
96 96 
64 O03 
55 ss 
43 63 
80 80 
392 397 
653 653 
659 956 
8672 8762 
1983 1983 
[It may be interesting to observe 


that in scoring this particular test, 
the following formula is used 


, 
30—2E 


“T” means time in minutes and deci- 
mals of a minute. “E” means nura- 
ber of errors. The lower the score 
the better the result 

In devising and applying these tests 
there are a number of problems con- 
fronting the psychologist: (1) How 
shall we decide what is an A score, a 
B score, a C or a D score? 
(2) How shall make sure that 
these tests are tests for the particu- 
lar ability we are after? (3) How 
can we be sure that they are not 
mere tests of an acquired rather 
than an innate ability, that is, how 
can we be sure that they will predict 
the future success or failure, on a 
certain job, of an individual who has 
had no previous experience with 
that job? (4) How can we be sure 
that we are administering them cor- 
rectly, that is, how can we be sure 


score, 
we 


that a failure, for example, is really 





un 


due to the client’s unfitness, and not 
to our own inefficiency ? 

Let us turn our attention again to 
the clerical test which we have just 
been considering. The history of 
this test exemplifies the method of 
devising and administering all these 
tests. The first thing that the psy 
chologist and his associates did was 
to arrange what they hoped might 
prove to be the test they wanted. 
This test was given to 400 people, 
some clerical, some not clerical 
workers. The best hundred scores 
determined the rank of A; the sec- 
ond best hundred determined the 
rank of B; the third best hundred, 
the rank of C; and the poorest hun- 
dred, the rank of D. The test was 
next given to 100 clerical workers 
of recognized skill and efficiency, 
and thereafter to 100 clerical work- 
ers of recognized inefficiency. If all 
the skilled clerical workers got A’s 
or B’s and the unskilled all C’s or 
D’s, these psychologists were sure 
that the test really tested clerical 
ability. The next question was 
whether it was an acquired or innate 
ability. In order to answer this, the 
figure question was given not only 
to accountants but to typists. It 
was found that not only the ac- 
countants who had had long experi- 
ence with figures, but also the typ- 
ists with virtually no experience 
with figures succeeded in these tests 
in exactly the same measure as they 
were efficient in their daily work 
Yet this was not enough. A similar 
test, in which words rather than 
numbers were used, was devised and 
given to the accountants who had 
had no experience with words, and 
it was found that a good accountant 
who had done well on the number 
test did equally well on the word 
test, so that it was conclusively 
demonstrated that the test showed 
inate and not acquired ability. 

The next thing was to put the 
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tests into actual applicatior 
there still remained one probler 
How administer them in 

a way that one could be sure that ' 
the results would be reliable: 
first thing, of course, was to p1 
a quieting atmosphere. One of 


quieter shops was chosen and 
apparatus installed. Care was g 


to the lghting which, while su 
dued, was nevertheless sufficient ; 
As one enters the psycholog ha 


laboratory one has the feeling 
one 1s 1n a place of quiet, a cle 
place, we almost said a homelik 


place. To be sure, there are brick 
walls, and _ firebuckets installed 
where they should be; yet on 


conscious not of them but of t 
modestly artistic, simple furnis} 
ings. 

The second thing was to put 
candidate at his ease, not only in 1 
room, but also in the presence of | 
inquisitors. It was explained to the 2 
candidate that the test was not to bar 
him from employment but to help him 
find the most congenial work and 
that in which he has the best chance 
to make good. He was told also that 
everyone failed in some of these 5 
tests but that some one of them 
was practically certain to show his 
own peculiar fitness for the kind of 
work it represented. If he felt him- oa 
self especially adapted to some par- 
ticular occupation, he was allowed 








to try the test devised to test th he 
particular ability indicated by that . 
type of work and, if he succeeded, y ** 
was assigned to that work. “s 
Furthermore, the examiner made ae 
sure that the applicant thoroughly : 
understood the nature and metho “ 
of the test he was being given. For ~~ 
example, in the clerical test he was _— 
given one sheet on which he did the , wh 
first ten figures only. The examiner 7 

showed him his mistakes very care 
fully until he was quite sure that t is 
nies 


the applicant understood. Then the 
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ypplicant did two other sheets com- 
lete ly. 

\ normal rate of improvement 

1s been determined and if the can- 
lidate shows too great a rate of im- 
provement, the examiner knows 

it he himself has been inefficient 
und not the applicant. As a matter 

fact, we were told that a man 
scarcely dare feel competent to ad 
minister one of these tests until he 
has done so at least one hundred 
times 

But the proof of 

vical pudding is in the 
What, then, are the results of this 
nethod of examination? In this 

nnection, ‘1t 1s interesting to note 
it when two graduates of one of 
country’s technical 

ls applied for engineering posi- 

ns at the West Lynn works, one 
them passed the blocks 
st in excellent time, the 
her was completely baffled with it. 
was recommended that the man 
ho failed be put at some other 
work, but this recommendation was 

t accepted, since both men had 
lone excellent work while in 
Both men went under one de- 
irtment head. In three months 
he man who failed had to be 
lropped, while the other man was 
loing excellent work.” 

\nother interesting case was that 
of a young woman employed on a 
piecework job requiring a certain 
umount of dexterity of fingers. She 
was not making good on her job, in 
fact was not making her basic rate.! 
She was given the pegs and holes 
test and failed on it. Then she was 
given the test for clerical work and 
passed it with an excellent score. 
She was transferred to an office job 
where she made good and has since 
been promoted. 
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| Basic rate is the amount of money which 
is expected that every worker on a given 
Necework job can 


make in one week 
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\s we have already suggested, not 
future 


mereiy 


all tests will predict success 

failure, some 
present = skill For 
comptometer test 


whether a girl is at present a good 


measure 
the 


measure 


example, 
will 


comptometer operator! if she already 
is one, but will not predict whether 
she will become one in the ture 
not being one now The reason 1s 
clear. Ifa girl is an efficient comp 
tometer operator at the present 
time, she has several kinds of skill, 
one of which is skill in rapidly strik 
ing keys without touching others a 
certain distance from them. | ng 
this ability, she will do we n the 


test. On the other hand, a girl who 


has never seen a comptometer may 
have this same ability to strike 
without the abilities that a 

| 


comptometer opt rator needs ne 


othe I 


too, will do well on the key tapping 
test but may perhaps never become 
a successful comptometrist 

his science of testing abilities by 
means of sample jobs is still in its 
Of nearly a hundred sample 


all but 


infancy 
iobs that have been devised, 
these which we have described have 
been discarded and not all of these 
predict future success or failure in 
a given line of work. Mor 
most cases they only pick 


over, in 
out the 
held 


pro 
I 


best and the worst in a given 
of work. Nevertheless, real 
gress has been made, real tests that 
do work have been devised, real re 


sults have been shown, and real 
scholarship, industry, and scientific 
method have been applied in the 
work of investigation and exper! 


ment. 

The field of investigation is large 
What is being done now is to find 
the elemental qualities necessary for 
the performance of given tasks and 


then to devise tests for those ele 
ments. These are the problems upon 


which the psychological laboratory 


is now working. Just as in chemis 
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try one tries to reduce a substance 
to its elements, even so in the appli- 
cation of psychology to industry a 
job is being reduced to its elements 
It will take years, even decades, per- 
haps centuries, before the work is 
complete. The various elemental 
abilities necessary for the perform 
ance of the work of the world must 
be separated Then tests for these 
several abilities both of hand and 
brain must be devised and perhaps 
later combined into tests not merely 
for the elements of a job but for the 
job in its entirety 

The existence of the psychologi- 
cal laboratory in the West Lynn 
plant of the General Electric Com- 
pany is of especial interest to stu- 
dents of vocational guidance (1) in 
that it is an additional justification 
of our labors and study, (2) in that 
it shows an aspect of our work 
that we may not have previously 
considered or even known, (3) in 
that it presents the problem from 


the point of view not of the teacher 
nor of the employee, but of the em 
ployer, (4) in that it is giving us 
new body of data to help us in our 
task of guiding young America int 
its proper place in the world’s work 

Psychological tests are no longer 

thing of the college classroon 
nor even of the public school The 
have become and will become m 
and more a vital factor in the lif 
the world. Who knows but tl 
some day it will be possible 
merely to measure a man’s phys 
stature and fitness for his prosp 
tive task, but just as accurately 
determine his psychic qualificatio: 
No, it will not be a panacea fo: 
industrial ills of the world, but 
will at least do much to enable 
worker of future generations to fir 
each one that place in the task: 
life in which he can best develop |} 
own abilities and render to societ) 
and the world his highest possible 
service. 


TESTING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


HERBERT 


Ohio State 


Following the World War, the 
colleges of the country were quick 
to realize the possible advantages 
arising out of securing for each stu- 
dent a measure of “potential capa- 
city for academic attainment,” 
promised by the group intelligence 
tests. In a survey! of the uses of 
intelligence tests in 1923-24, of some 
66 colleges using the tests from 
among 110 colleges to whom ques- 
tionnaires were sent, some 30 began 
their use in 1919-20. By consistent 
growth the number had risen to 66 
who were giving them in 1923-24. At 


1 Toops, H. A. “The Status of Intelligence 
Tests in 1923-24.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 17, No. 1, Jan. 1926, pp. 
23-36; No. 2, pp. 110-124. 


A. Toop 


University 


that time the author hazarded the 
guess that the use of such tes 

would be all but universal in 1927-28 
The questionnaire showed that, cor 
trary to expectations, the tests wer: 
used but little for the purpose of e1 
trance, i. e., of denying entrance t 
those of low “intelligence” ; and that 
on the contrary, they were wide 

used for such administrative pur 


poses as: 


(a) In determining dismissal! for 
low scholarship ; 

(b) In encouraging extra effort 
the case of unmotivated bright stu 
dents ; and 

(c) In determining the amount 
school work a student shall be a 
lowed to carry. 
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This survey also showed 
general the tests then used 
often too short, too easy, and that 
they possessed in many cases little 
merit for college testing. (Some 
thirty different tests were used by 
66 colleges.) There were in use at 
that time only two tests which were 
available in more than two alter- 
native forms to meet the varied 
needs answerable only by a multiplic- 
ity of alternative forms of exam- 
ination: Prevention of coaching; 
providing means of greatly length- 
ening the time limits (use of two or 
more forms per student) while keep- 
ng difficulty practically constant; 
measuring the effects of coaching; 
and provision of adequate test con- 
trols in pedagogical experiments. 
The period of 1919-1924 may then be 
described as a period of widespread 
individualistic experimentation with 
tests in an effort to determine for 
vhat pedagogical and administra- 
ve purposes they are acceptable. 
The period 1924-27 has_ been 
marked by the growth of intensive 
cooperative study of college personnel 
problems, in which the intelligence 
tests, though but one part, are 
nevertheless an important part still. 
fhe annual meetings of college 
personnel research workers, spon- 
sored by the Personnel Research 
Federation, have annually collected 
college personnel research workers 
from the ends of the country to dis- 
cuss their common problems. The 
American Council on Education has 
distributed annually a common test 
ina large number of colleges, some 
150 colleges scattered about the en- 
tire country thus cooperating in 
1925-26. The Ohio ¢ ollege Associa- 
tion has for the past two years con- 
ducted a cooperative experiment 
which in 1926-27 enrolled some 50 


Ohio Colleges and normal schools. 
The Department of Psychology of 
lowa State University has had the 
cooperation of many colleges in de- 
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veloping its placement and aptitude 
examinations, as have the Bureau of 
Collegiate Educational Research 


(Columbia) and the College En- 
trance Examination Board (New 
York) 


The conviction is growing, with 
the accumulation of statistical evi 
dence, that college marks are de- 
cidedly unreliable in the statistical 
sense, i. e., that the marks of any 
one semester do not even agree with 
and predict well subsequent schol- 
astic success, to say nothing of the 
extent to which they predict after- 
college about which we 
know little or nothing. The urgency 
of this problem, “What constitutes 
success?” has not thus far led to 
much experimentation in the field 

The problem of unreliability of 
marks and the closely related prob 
lem of their prediction through tests 
is being attacked from two different 
viewpoints: (a) That of improving 
the course examinations themselves,’ 
and (b) attempting to measure 
traits other than intelligence which 
act in a “causal” way to produce 
the marks.” It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that, even with the 
most objective and highly reliable 
marks obtainable, there will be lack 
of perfect correlation between col- 
lege and intelligence test 
scores,—that is, factors other than 
‘intelligence” account for not a little 


success, 


success 


part of college success, e. g., such 
factors as: 

a. Amount of time studied 

1 Paterson, D.G. The Preparation and Use 


of New Types of Examination. World Book 
Co. 1924. 

Ruch, G. M. Improvement of the Written 
Examination. 1924, 193 pp 

Wood, Ben D. Survey of College Exam 
inations, Teachers College, New York, 1926, 


30 pp 


2Toops, H. A. The Prediction of 
astic Success in College. School and Societ 
To appear shortly 

3May, Mark A. “Predicting Academi 
Success.” Journal of Educational Psycholog 
Vol. 14, Oct. 1923, pp. 429-440 
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b. Health 

c. Efficiency « ’ 

d. Difficulty of the course 

e. Load of college work elected 

f. Adequacy of previous prepara- 
tion 

g. Adequacy of 
ment 

h. Various 
habits, and drives. 

i. Various errors in college marks 
and test scores and statistical meas- 


f study habits 


study environ- 


“character” 


ures of above traits 

j. Other as yet unanalyzed capaci- 
ties and abilities. 

[his latter period has also noted 
the beginning of organized college 
research bureaus, and of the organ 
ization of college faculties for self- 
surveys of personnel policies and 
procedures, studying such problems 
as costs, elimination, transfers, pro- 
bation, scholarships, social change 
in the student body, and the rela- 
tionship of such phenomena to indus- 
trial prosperity, college organiza- 
tion and formal faculty rules, and 
current administrative and pedagog- 
ical practices. The university, nor- 
mally one of the most conservative 
of institutions, is beginning to feel 
the urgings implied in the philoso- 
phy of “teaching the child, not the 
courses,” a philosophy which has 
had such far-reaching consequences 
in serving to bring about a reorgan- 
ization of elementary and secondary 
education. Only the pressure of 
enormous sudden influxes of stu 
dents, an after-war phenomenon, 
paralleling the recent greatly in- 
creased popularity of the high 
school, would have brought about 
the personnel progress of a genera- 
tion in a few years as we may antici- 
pate will be the outcome of the im- 
mediate future. With 50,000 college 
instructors in the United States and 
no college for teachers of higher 


1 Toops, H. A. “The Prediction of Schol 
astic Success in College. 


To appear shortly 


School and Soctety 


attitudes, 
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education in the land, the profes 

of college teacher stands practical 
unique in being one for preparat 

in which there prevails no intern 
ship, no strictly professional studie 
(aside from content courses), a1 
one in which no state license or 
gree of competence is in any way 
enforced by the public which 
serves. Not the least benefit of t! 
testing movement in the colleges 
therefore, is the growing realizatior 
that college teaching can be and 
should be professionalized,—that “‘a 
thorough knowledge of one’s sub 
ject matter” is only one of the pos 
sible prerequisites to good teaching 
and that the “elimination of the 
unworthy of or unable to profit 

a higher education” is one of t! 
least justifMable aims of college 
education 


WHAT PRICE AIR MAIL? 


© hootis seers at the sich 

Man flying for a fall 

But the mail is due at old New Yor 
In thirty hours at most, 

And night and sky won't stop the ma 
Who has to bring the post 


He makes his start. “He's off 
shout. 
The brave lad mounts on high, 
And straight against the wall of night 
He sets his plane to fly 


He barely clears the mountain top 
He veers :round a lake, 
And on the clouds he rides alone 


His life and MAIL at stake 


At break of dawn he nears the field 
Where waits, all set to sail 

A throbbing plane, with pilot bold 
To carry on the mail! 


And so at risk of life and pate 
The precious mail comes near 
My postman gives me “Climate 
great; 
I wish that vou were here.” 


L. N. BOGEN 
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MAGAZINE ay, 


Ok WORKING 


UPON A PUPIL’S SCHOOL SUCCESS 


Francis T. McCant 


his study is the result of an at 
tempt to determine the effect upon 
pupil’s school success of working 
itside of school hours lt 
nducted at the Rindge Technical 
School in Cambridge, Massachu- 
etts. Cambridge is industrial 
ty within easy reach of Boston, 
e industrial and commercial 
of New England. The entire 
has an enrollment of on 
thousand boys ranging in age from 
thirteen to twenty years. Boys are 
admitted to the school after eradu 
ition from the eighth grade, except 
that boys may be admitted to the 
Trade Section after completing the 

ork of the sixth grade. If they 
re retarded pupils or otherwise be- 
ome difficult cases to handle in the 
seventh or eighth grades, they may 
be admitted to this section. 

The combination 
fechnical High School and Trade 
School exclusively for boys. It is 
divided into three sections—(a) 
The College Preparatory Section, 
(b) The General Section, and (c) 
rhe Trade Section. 

lhe College Preparatory Section, 
which contains about one-fourth 
the student body, offers courses in 
preparation for entrance to such 
schools as Harvard Engineering 
School, Massachusetts Institute of 
echnology, Lowell Textile School, 
and other schools and colleges in 
this section of the country, particu- 
larly the engineering, dental, med- 

al, and textile schools. 

The General Section, which con- 
tains more than one-half the pupils, 
s intended for boys who will go to 
work immediately after graduation 


Was 


an 


entel 


ool 


school Is a 


Hervard lly 


m= full-time ositions ut the 
courses are so organized that le se 
boys will have no difficulty in quali 


fying for admission to such 
Lowell In 


' 


eastern Colle 


evening 
schools as 
ge (Evening Division) 
Kkvening Art School, and similar 
schools it 1S expected that the 
received tni 
will fit the 
“non-commissioned” of 
in the industry 
f this locality 


training 
courses boys for 
tions as 
mmerce 


icers and c¢ 


The Trade Section, which is the 


mallest. with less than two hun 


dred pupils, is intended to meet the 
ds of those who have 
ability and wish to 
cient enough in some trade to earn a 
The courses in section 
differ from the courses in the 
eral Section in that the amount of 
shop work is much greater and the 
academic work is considerably mod- 
ified. The aim, in these courses, is 
to produce skill in the operations of 
a trade, so that the boys upon grad 
uating may secure work in 
the twelve different trades as 
penter, printer, machinist, auto 
mechanic, draftsman, electrician, 
stock clerk, commercial artist, 

The study was conducted 
group of 758 boys, without pre 
knowledge of the boys 
istics Oo! 


mechanical 


pron 


ne 
become 
living this 


Gen 


one oO! 


CaT- 


et 
with a 
VIous 
hat icteT 


capacities rhe onl sé 


lection made was an attempt to ob 
tain by sampling a true cross-sec 
tion of the entire student body 
Each boy was asked to answe the 
questions, submitted on the 
questionnaire which is shown here- 
with, concerning his employment 


after school hours From the data 
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accumulated the Workers, those 
who work after school for pay, and 
the Non-workers, those who do not 
work after school, were separated 
into the two main groups which we 
compare in this study 

For the measure of the school 
success of the individuals in both 
groups the office records for each 
student were consulted. The aver- 


age mark, for all subjects taken 
during the year, for each of the 758 
boys was computed. These aver 


age marks were classified and com- 
pared. As a further indication of 
probable school success of the in- 
dividuals making up the two 
groups, a comparison of the failure 


marks as distributed within the 
groups was made, and a similar 
comparison was made in_ honor 


marks. 

In order to determine the relative 
abilities of the individuals of the 
two groups and consequently the 
relative abilities of the two groups, 
it was decided to administer a group 
Intelligence Test for at least one- 
half the entire number of cases be 
ing studied. Consequently, the LI. 
Q.’s for 427 of the 758 boys were 
determined and the distributions in 
the two groups are shown. 

Finally, the Worker group was 
subdivided according to the answers 
to questions 9 and 10 on the Ques- 
tionnaire. This classification gave us 
two groups of workers: (1) those 
who work for the pleasures af- 
forded by the extra money and (2) 
those who are compelled to work. 
These two new groups were com- 
pared with each other and with all 
the workers in school marks, fail- 
ure marks, honor marks, and intel- 
ligence quotients. 

Questionnaires, like the one 
shown below, were returned by 758 
boys. 361 were classified as 
were Non- 


Of the 361 Workers, 107 


Workers and 397 


workers. 


GUIDANCE 


MAGAZINI 


were compelled to work to rema 
in school and 254 worked for th. 


pleasures afforded by the ext: 
money 

Uuestionnatre 
l. Name 

Last First M 
2. Age yrs. mos. 3. Class 


4. Do you work tor money during 
school year: 

Indicate under the 
hours during which you work 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fr 


appropriate day 


cs" 


Nature of work 

7. Name of Employer 

8. Address of 

9 Are you obliged 
school ? 

10. Do you work for the pleasure af 

by the extra money? 


( . 


to work to rematr 


The greatest number, sixty-f 
have paper routes; fifty-seven 
clerks in chain stores and market 
thirty-two are errand boys in g! 
cery stores and tailor shops; sev 
work in local libraries; three ar 
laboratory assistants; and_ thre 
give music lessons Many of 
others work at miscellaneous 
such as janitors’ assistants, mow 
lawns, and shoveling snow. 

In this study 
as Workers only those 
work before or after 
would seem that 
has little or no effect on school su 


| 


boys wl 
school 


we are considering 


Saturday work 


cess since it does not take time that 


is likely to be devoted to 
Taste I. DistripuTion oF THE WorkE! 
A( RDING TO THE HOURS OF 


EMPLOY MENT 


study 


so 


i 


Working Hours WORKEI 
per school day No 
(1) (2) 
1.0-1.9 29 8 
2. ~e 67 18 
3.0-3.' 158 43 
4.0- 49 51 14 
5.0-5.' 27 7 
6.0-6.9 12 3 
7 0-7 70 > 1° 
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wor 


wor 








work 
yl suc 
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Working Hours 


WORKERS 
No oO 


school day N / 
2 0-8.9 7 1.9 
»0-9.9 3 08 
tals 361 160.0 


In Table I is shown the distribu- 
tion of the workers according to 
he hours that the boys work on 
school days. The greatest number 
yf workers, 158, or 43.8 per cent of 
them work about three hours per 
chool day. Seventy per cent of the 
workers work less than four hours 

school day Of the seventeen 
who work more than seven 
hours per day, sixteen are over sev 
‘nteen years of age. One boy who 
works eight hours a day six days a 
week, has been an honor pupil for 
two years and will enter college in 


DOVS 
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not enough difference between the 
median school marks of the Work- 
ers and the Non-workers to justify 
a differentiation on the 
school success. The percentile dis 
tribution of the marks for the 
Workers, shown in column 5, and 
for the Non-workers, 
umn 7, are about the same and 
either compares favorably with the 
distribution of the groups combined, 
shown in column 3. While the non 
worker group has a greater per 
centage of its marks below sixty 
per cent, it also has a greater per 


basis of 


shown in col- 


centage of its marks above seventy 
five per cent. Considering the 

sults of many studies showing the 
unreliability of teachers’ marks it 
is evident that no significant differ- 


he fall. ence exists between the workers 
Tasce IJ. DistrRipuTION OF THE WoRKERS AND THE NON-WORKERS A 
AVERAGE SCHOOL MARKs 
Average Total Cases Workers \ worker 
School Marks No % No Y é 
(1) (2) (3) (4 (5 
80-84 12 1.5 3 0.8 ) 2.3 
75-79 32 4.2 15 4.1 17 4.2 
70-74 105 13.8 47 13.0 58 14.6 
65-69 213 28.1 109 30.5 104 26.2 
60-64 36.3 132 36.5 136 34.2 
55-59 99 13.1 44 122 5 13.8 
50-54 23 3.3 10 2.6 13 3.4 
45-49 6 0.7 l 0.3 5 1.3 
Totals 758 100.0 361 100.0 307 100.0 


Median school mark average all cases, 63.7%. 


Workers, 63.1%; Non-workers, 64.4%. 


Percentage of average school marks below 60; All cases, 17.1%: Workers 15.1%; Nor 


workers, 18.5%. 


Percentage of average school marks above 


workers, 6.5%. 


In Table II, the number and per- 
centile distribution of the Workers 
and the Non-workers according to 
average school marks is shown, to- 
gether with the distribution for 
both groups consolidated. The 758 
pupils under consideration received 
9048 marks or 6-2/3 marks per 
pupil. The mark range for both 
There is 


groups is about the same 


Workers $9 N 


75: All cases, 5.7% 


and the non-workers, as judged 
from school marks 

The results of arranging the fail- 
ure marks for the boys of each 
group, according to the number of 
subjects in which the individuals are 
failing to receive credit toward 
eraduation, are shown in Table III 
In this school, a mark less than 
sixty pel t 


cent im any subye yn 
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stitutes a failure in that subject. Of 
the 5048 marks given to the 758 


pupils, 1045 or twenty per cent were 


failure marks 


TasBLe [1]. DistripuTion « icf WorKERS 
A I 
Failure Mark 1 Otal Cas 
Ni sul }e4 N« 
(] 2 
0 26 é 
] 197 26.0 
2 140 : 
2 R1 1( 
4 4] 
cS 20 2 
6 1.2 
7 l 0.2 
Totals 758 100.0 


No. of failure marks per pupil, all case 


Percentage of failure marks in total number of marks, 20.0 


When the percentile distributions 
of either group, columns 5 or 7, are 
compared with the total number of 
cases studied, column 3, no signifi- 
cant differences seem to prevail, and 
when the groups are compared with 
each other, the same conclusion will 
be reached. The number of failure 


f the two groups under cons! 
tion according to the numb 

subjects in which honor marks we 
received by the individuals compr 
ing the groups. No remarkable 

ferences between the percentile di 
tributions seem to exist when t! 
compared with ea 


groups aré 


TaBlLe IV. DistrispuTIoN OF THE WoRKERS AND THE NON-WORKERS ACCORDING Ti 
Honok MARKS 
Honor Marks Total Cases Workers Non-work 
No. of subjects No WW No % No 
(1 (2) (3) (4) (5) 6) 
0 356 47.0 181 50.0 175 44 
] 211 27.9 104 28.9 107 2 
4 102 13.5 38 10.5 64 
3 52 6.9 24 6.6 28 
4 26 3.5 1] 3.1 15 
5 0) 0.9 2 0.6 7 
6 2 0.3 1 0.3 | ( 
7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 
Totals 758 100.0 361 100.0 397 


Number of honor marks per pupil—all cases, 0.97: Workers, 084: Non-worker 
Percentage of honor marks in total number of marks, 14.5% 


marks per pupil in each group is so 
nearly the same that the slight dif- 
ference cannot be of importance 
Since we have compared the fail- 
ure marks of the two groups, it is 
only fair to compare the marks in- 
dicative of high standing (honor 
marks). Honor marks, for the pur- 


other or when either is compat 
with the total number of cases 


Honor marks, while seeming 
percentage basis, are actually hig! 
compared with the marking range existit 
generally at this school. Here the ma: 
range is ordinarily from fifty to eight 


percent. 


pose of this paper, are take: 
mark Ol seventy-five per cent 
} tae . 
petter 1 any school subject 
lable |V is shown the distribut 
AN Hit N WORKEI ACCOR 
MARKS 
W orke N 
(4) ; (¢ 
123 4.] 146 
10] 238.0 OA 
70 4 70 
38 i 4 
16 4.4 Z 
s Sui 12 
4 7 
l v (} 
361 100.0 397 (H) 
s, 1.37: Workers, 1.36 Non-worker | 


Té 
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studied rhe ynily feature median | ) three points less than 
ake} worthy of special note is that 56.0 the Non-workers, I believe that the 
cel cent of the Non-workers and difference is not. significant nd 
ct 50.0 per cent of the workers have one could easily be accounted for 
ribu yrre honor marks [In this con- terms of acceleration. retardation 
on it should be remembered _ and other factors not a part of this 
it a greater percentage of the study Neither is the difference be 
rkers have one or more failure tween the percentage of I. O é 
~ low 100 for both groups signif t 
lable \ 1S shown a compari en ugh to warrant furthe ve 
in intelligence of the Workers _ gation Such differences as ex 
and the Non-workers with each cannot be relied wy it 
ther and with the total number of greater abiliti f t] 
] ABLE \ DISTRII Wort : \ ) t Ne 
{) 
I tal ¢ W rkers 
i ivence Nun Nun a \ 
Quotier Derived Actual % Derived \ i I ve A 
(a) ( (1) (2) (3 4) 5) (6 (8 9 
l 130-139 5 ).7 2 | ) ( 
120-12 60 34 8.0 18 9 j 4 
110-119 212 119 27.9 92 ate) 5.4 
side? 100-109 202 114 26.7 114 57 
be I i 90-99 144 8] 19.0 85 4 
swere 80-89 80 45 10 38 19 10 
mp! 70-79 42 24 6 10 
ae 6-69 11 6 1.4 2 0) 
le ait 50.59 2 1 0.2 {) ) og { 
le dis 
en the lotals 758 427 100.0 361 181 100. 9 ).0 
al Median I. Q.’s all cases, 104: Workers, 103: Non-workers, 10¢ 
Percentage of I. Q.’s above 100, all cases, 63.3; Worker > 4 
, ises studied. The intelligence was because of the natu e nd 
neasured by the Group Intelligence the limits of reliabilit 
Ke ‘est Dearborn Series 1] ( Chis vel eral 
A test was selected as the most desir- The second part of this study 
44.0 ble one for the purpose because it omparison of the boy vho are 
26.4 has the advantages of other group’ obliged to work rde email 
2 tests in regard to administrations, in_ school because ( t 
r ring, and reliable norms. In ad partly or wholl yrtin 
~ | dition, it is less linguistic than many with the boy h 
03 f the group intelligence tests and they may have extra money to 
0 consequently more adaptable to the spend on plea 1xurl 
rroup for which it was used. Inthe The stimuli whicl mpt these tw 
table, the two groups are arranged groups to work art t lifters 
according to the Intelligence Quo- and for that reasor 
tients of the individuals comprising gating the reaction c 
es the groups and the percentile dis success of the two gt \ ( 
5 oN tributions are shown in the same _ followed the same method in 
manner. While the Workers have a paring these two groups K 
as we followed comparing 
, : orke and th on VOT Ke v sup 
isting } The derived numbers are shown to en- Table V1 hich sl the d b 
“ . > 1 ( ) OWwWs l@ ¢ Sstript 
able the reader to make direct comparisons abic > ae wn a a een , uu 
t. n of the two Worker’! y 1 ) i 


with the other tables 
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school marks, seems to 
t those who are com- 


irk take the school work 


more seriously and try harder, be- 


cause they 
by about 
cent In 
S¢ hool 

per 
tive ability, 


TaBLe V1 


Average 
Sch. Marks 


80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 


Totals 


Percentage of average school marks below 60: all workers, 15.1% 
money, 16.8%; 
Percentage of average school marks above 75: al] 
: obliged to work, 7.5% 


money, 4.0% 
hey also h 
of average 


Sixty per ceé 


When the 


three and 
number, 
marks 


surpass the other group 
one-halt per 
having average 


above seventy-five 


cent and they have no more na- 


as is shown in Table IX. 


Total Workers 


No % 
3 0.8 
15 4.1 
47 13.0 
109 30.5 
132 36.5 
12.2 

10 2.6 
] 0.3 
361 100.0 


obliged to work, 11.3% 


ave a smaller percentage 


1 1 1 
SCnOO! marks 


nt 
groups are compared in 


below 


have seventy per cent of the tot 
failures for both groups. Such 


large difference seems to be Sigt 





hfcant. Because of the differencs 


the sizes of the two groups—th “) 
obliged to work and those working} 


for extra money—it would possil 
be more reasonable to compare th 
groups in terms of failure maz 
per pupil 


l a W ¢ } r } 
AVERAGE SCHOO MARKS 
Workers io 
Obliged to Work Extra Mon 
No Je No 
(4) (5) (6 
l 0.9 Z 
7 6.6 N 
16 15.0 3] 2 
33 10.8 76 
38 35.4 4 
7 6.6 37 
5 4.7 
0 0.0 


107 100.0 254 1x 


workers for 


workers, 4.9%: workers for 


When this was done it was four 
that the workers for extra mon: 
had 1.42 failure marks per puy 
while those obliged to work ha 


failure marks, 


Table VII, the group 


only 


1.20 


failure 


marks per pup 


which is obliged to work has fewer 
tailures—only twenty-six per cent: 
while the workers for extra money 


Tasie VII. DISTRIBUTION OF THOS! 





OBLIG 
MONEY ACCOR ( 
Failures 
No. of Total Workers 
Subjects No. % 
(1) (2) (3) 
0 123 34.1 
] 101 38.0 
fs 70 19.4 
3 38 10.5 
4 16 44 
5 & 2.2 
6 4 1.1 
7 ] 0.3 
Totals 361 100.0 


Number of failure marks per pupil: all 
1.42; obliged to work, 1.20. 


The table also shows that a greate: 
percentage of the group obliged 
work have no failure marks. 


ED TO WORK AND THE WORKERS FOR EX1 
HEIR FAILURE MARKS 


Workers for 


Obliged to Work Extra Money 
No. % No q 
(4) (5) (6) / 
39 36.4 &4 33 
33 30.8 68 26.8 
18 16.8 52 20.4 
12 11.2 26 10.2 
3 3.0 13 5.] 
I 0.9 7 y. 
l 0.9 3 Z 
0 0.0 l 0.4 
107 100.0 254 100. 


workers, 1.36: workers for extra mone. 
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From Table VIII it will be seen’ honor marks than of those obliged 
that over ten per cent more of the to work. When honor marks per 
workers for extra money have no_ pupil are considered those obliged 
Taste VIII. DisTRIBUTION OF THOSE OBLIGED TO WORK AND THE WORKERS FOR EXTRA 


MONEY ACCORDING TO THEIR HONOR MARKS 
Workers for 


Honors 
No. of Total workers Obliged to Work Extra Money 
Subjects No. % No. % No % 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
0 181 50.0 44 412 137 53.9 
] 104 28.9 38 35.5 66 26.0 
2 38 10.5 7) 8.4 29 11.4 
3 24 6.6 1] 10.3 13 5.1 
4 ll 3.1 3 28 8 3.2 
5 2 0.6 l 0.9 l 0.4 
6 ] 0.3 ] 0.9 0 0.0 
7 0 0.0 0 0.0 6 0.0 
Totals 361 100.0 107 100.0 254 100.0 


No. of honor marks per pupil—all workers, 0.86; obliged to work, 1.04; workers 
for extra money, 0.78 


‘TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF THOSE OBLIGED TO WORK AND THE WORKERS FOR EXTRA 
MONEY ACCORDING TO THEIR INTELLIGENCE (UOTIENTs.! 
Workers ior 


Intelligence Total Workers Obliged to Work Extra Money 
Quotients Number Number Number 
Derived Actual % Derived Actual % Derived Actual % 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 10 
130-139 2 ] 0.6 2 l 1.8 0 0 0.0 
120-129 18 7] 4.9 & a 74 10 5 3.9 
110-119 92 46 25.4 36 18 33.4 56 28 22.0 
100-109 114 57 31.5 20 10 18.5 04 47 37.1 
90-99 85 43 23.8 21 1] 20.4 64 32 25.2 
80-89 38 19 10.5 12 6 11.2 26 13 10.2 
70-79 10 5 2.7 6 3 5.5 4 2 1.6 
60-69 2 ] 0.6 2 ] 1.8 0 0 0.0 
50-59 0 0 0.0 0 0 0.0 0 0 0.0 
Totals 361 181 100.0 107 54 100.0 254 27 100.0 


Median I. Q.’s: all workers; 103; workers for extra money, 102; obliged to work 
105. 

Percentage of I. Q.’s above 100—all workers, 62.4; workers for extra money, 63.0 
obliged to work, 61.1 
TABLE X. COMPARISON OF THOSE OBLIGED TO WORK, NON-WORKERS, AND THE WORKERS 


FOR EXTRA MONEY, ACCORDING TO SCHOOL MARKS, FAILURE MARKS, HONOR 
MARKS, AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS. 


Obliged Non- Workers for 
to work workers extra money 
Percentage of average school 75 6.5 4.0 
marks above 75 per cent 
Percentage of average school 11.3 18.5 16.8 
marks below 60 per cent 
Number of failure marks per 1.20 1.39 1.42 
pupil 
Number of honor marks per 1.04 1.06 0.78 
pupil 
Percentage of I. Q.’s above 100 61.1 63.7 63.0 


[The derived numbers are given to enable the reader to make direct comparisons wit! 
the other tables 
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to work make a better showing 
Those obliged to work have 1.04 
honor marks per pupil, while those 
rkers tor extra money have only 


.78 honor marks per pupil 


groups in natural 
ability as indicated by Group Intel 
ligence Tests, shown in Table IX, 
it would seem that neithe1 group 


Comparing the 


~ 


has a natural endowment which 


would explain the differences which 


exist in school success as judged by 
average school marks, failure 


marks, and honor marks 

When those obliged to work, the 
workers for extra money and the 
non-workers are co npared in school 
marks, it will be seen from Table X 
that those obliged to work have the 


greatest percentage of marks abov: 


seventy-five per cent and the least 
percentage of marks below sixty 
per cent Those working for the 
extra money make the _ poorest 


showing, while the non workers 
hold second place. When the fail 
ure marks of the three groups are 
compared, it will be seen that thos« 
obliged to work have the fewest 
failures per pupil, while the workers 
for extra money have the largest 
number of failures per pupil 

\ comparison of the three groups 
in honor marks per pupil shows that 
non-workers hold first place, while 
the workers for extra money hold 
last place 

lhe intelligence quotients for the 
three groups show that. those 
obliged to work are slightly handi- 
capped, while the other two groups 
show about the same natural ability 


Summaries 


(a) No outstanding differences 
exist between the Workers and the 
Non-workers in school marks 

(b) Judged by failure marks, the 
Workers are a little more success- 
ful in school. 


(c) Judged by honor marks t 
Non-workers are a little more 
cessful in school 

(d) The group intelligence t 
show no distinction between 
groups in general mental ability 
shown by the tests 


(e) Of the two groups of wor 


ers, those obliged to work sl! 
greater success in average scl 
marks 

(f{) The group obliged to 


has tewer tailure marks per pt 
than the group working for « 
money 

(g) Those obliged to work | 
more honor marks per pupil tl 
the workers for extra money 

(h) The two groups of worker 
are not distinguishable in gener 
mental ability 

(1) Those obliged to work a: 
more successful in average sch 
marks than either the Non-work« 
or the workers for extra money 

(;) The Non-workers and 
workers for extra money mal 
about the same record when failu: 
marks are considered, and bot 
have more failures per pupil tha 
those obliged to work 

(k) When honor marks are co! 
sidered those obliged to work ho 
first place, the Non-workers hol 
second place, and the workers f 
extra money hold last place. 

(1) Those obliged to work hay 
slightly less general mental ability 
than either the Non-workers or tl 
workers for extra money 


L ONCIMUSIONS 


lhe boys who are obliged to wor! 
are more successful in school wor! 
than either the non-workers or th 
workers for extra money 

The non-workers meet with more 
school success than the workers for 


¢ 


extra money. 
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Detos C. EMMONS 

} here 1s a tascinatio1 bout avi 

ation which appeals to all people. 

Manv a boy reading about famous 

airplane flights or seeing airplanes 

iss OVE rhead has Vo! dered if he 

} too could become an aviator if 

his feeling develoy nto a desire 

p eal to fly he i nterested in 

wing what kind of training 1s 

equired, the education he should 

ave to do this work and idea 

of the commercial possibilities of 
viation 

The question is often asked if it 

, ; difheult to pilot aircraft \ per 

son in sound health, of average in 

telligence, can readily learn to pilot 


an elementary manner 


t requires only ac 


aircratt 


in 
lear head, steady 
nerves and good muscular balance 
So far as flying for 


cerned, the sky is open to 


pleasure is con- 
practical- 
y everyone 

here are certain types of flying 
which are more difficult than pilot- 
ing aircraft for pleasure. Military 
aviation employs the most modern 
types of airplanes, from small speed 
pursuit planes heavy 
bombing planes in a variety of diff- 
cult formations and maneuvers. 
These must be flown in all condi- 
tions of weather and are habitually 
employed in cross country flying. 
Air mail pilots engage almost ex- 
clusively in country flying, 
often at night, and to comply with 
their schedule are required to face 


to slow, 


cress 


all varieties of bad weather. 

Such types f flying not only 
make greater demands on the skill 
nd judgment of the aviator, but 
lso require a thorough practical 
knowledge of meteorology, engines, 


navigation, map reading, and other 


th 


sciences tor 


specialized type of 
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ror { \ lay t 
worl h een fou 
e out of five healt! 
er) | ¢ | e¢ 
tude 
lving training 1 ( 
a variety | Wa 
nerous civiliar iviation 
h « rave teacn t ( I 
t r t Fr ’ 
United States Army n 
rroup of the finest flying 
the world in order to tra 
pilots The choice 
will depend on the ty; c 
ntemplatec lf the 
ere] t lear the I i 
( iry nn { t¢ be I t 
airplanes for pleasure, the t 
courses available at any flying 
school will prove of value 
it is desired to become a prole 
Sit aviator, it 1S necessal! to 
continue the training by engaging 
in more advanced courses or acqu 
ing practical experience by the 
tual operation of an airplane. Ihe 
cost of this training varies wit 
ferent civilian schools but the ra 
are very reasonable when tl 
pense of operation is tal t 
consideration. 
rhe flying training offered by the 
Army is much more thorough than 
that obtainable in any civilian 
school Furthermore, the students 
are appointed as flying cadets and 
not only do not pay any te but 
are furnished uniforms, meals an 
quarters, and paid $75.00 per 
while learning to fly He 
the requirements for intment 
as flying cadet are necessarily rigid 
and many individuals are u t 
meet he trance r 
of the y equirement 
tal iviatior t ha é ] 








by 


ot a 
— a 


es 





necessary to restrict appointments 
as flying cadets to those candidates 
who have the following qualifica 
tions: 

a. They must be unmarried male 
citizens of the United States. 

b. They must be between twen 
ty-one and twenty-eight years of 
age 

c. They must not on 
physically but be able to pass the 
physical examination for flying 

d. They must have satisfactorily 
completed two years of college 
work or possess an equivalent edu- 


ly be S< rund 


cation. 

Successful applicants are appoint- 
ed flying cadets and ordered to the 
Air Corps Training Center for a 
course of approximately twelve 
months’ duration Upon satisfac 
tory graduation from this course 
they are appointed second lieuten 
ants in the Air Corps reserve. The 
majority of these graduates are af 
forded an opportunity for a year’s 
active duty in the regular Air Corps 
under their reserve commissions 
A great many of them enter the 
Regular Army by successfully pass 
ing the necessary examination 

Graduates who do not remain 1n 
the regular service often engage in 
commercial flying as_ instructors, 
air mail pilots, test pilots, and other 
forms of civil aviation. Qualified 
pilots who do not care to fly pro- 
fessionally may join the Air Corps 
reserves or the National Guard Air 
Corps. This affords them oppor- 
tunities for flying at any Army air- 
drome and enables them to keep 
in practice 

Civil aviation includes a number 
of positions which do not require 
piloting ability. To maintain air- 
planes, qualified mechanics and rig- 
gers are required as well as air- 
drome superintendents, shop fore 
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men, aerial photographers and 
ground engineers. These position 
afford many openings for individual 
who are not constitutionally adapt 
ed for piloting. 

The basic education required of | 
an aviator naturally depends on the | 
extent and amount of flying for 
which he is trained. An ordinary 
high school education is sufficient 
for an intelligent person who de 
sires to learn only elementary pilot ; 
ing. For advanced piloting an in- | 
dividual should have at least one 
two years of college to prepar 
himself for the special subjects | 





must learn These subjects 
clude 
ea . 2 ’ 
Thorough knowledge of airy 
engines > 
Prac tical meteorology 
Map reading 
\erial navigation 
Radio 
\erial photography 
= . } 
And other subjects. 
; _ - 
Advanced flying is a highly te ‘ 


nical profession and to be succe 
ful in it adequate training is neces 
sary 

Aviation being comparatively 
new art has grown slowly, especial! 
ly in its civilian applications. At 
present its development is extreme- ) 
lv rapid and there is every promi 
of a sound future with a greatly ¥ 
increased use of aircraft. It affords 
a splendid career to a person wh 
properly prepares himself by study 
and training 

The addresses of civil aviation 
schools can be obtained by writing 
to the Secretary of Commerce ¢. 
Washington, D. C. If a person i 
interested in securing flying train 
ing in the Army he should address 
the Chief of the Air Corps for the \ 
necessary application blank and 
other information 
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red of | [. Davin CoHEN, in Charge: 

on the | 

_ le accompanying diagram is an hope. Asa result of his stay in the 
dinars ttempt to present graphically the Continuation School, the pupi 
heient ganization of vocational guidance longer “drifts with circumstance 
10 de the Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation but prepares to take his place 
pilot School society 

an im- 4 his guidance begins with the boy Let us see the various st 

yne 

repat 
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fresh from the school which he has progress of carrying ou his guid 
mi ie har 
just left, perhaps with no definite ance program 
rain 
iim or knowledge of the industrial _ it Pome , 
lres |. The Preparatory Cla 
th world which he is about to enter 
1¢ . - - 
+ With the help of his teachers who The work of the preparato1 ’ 
ind - . 
are counselors, a plan is worked out is that of a vocational guidance sta 
; »y the boy himself for a definite’ tion or laboratory. It is in th 
life career and he is inspired to look that the purposes of the Continua 


to the future wit! nnfidence and tion School are explained. It 
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t 


that the boy has presented to him 
the opportunities in the industrial 
world and the requirements for 


meeting them. It is here that he 
must do some hard thinking as to 
the place he would like to fill in the 
world. It is here that he comes 


back if he needs further guidance, 
whether it be mental, moral, social, 


or vocational 


In order that there may be some 
scientific data upon which the first 
recommendation for a definite occu 


pation is made, each child is given a 
series of tests. In addition to the 
Terman and Otis Intelligence Tests, 
the following aptitude tests are now 
being used 


I ests Used 


A. A general test for mechanical 
ability. This consists of a 
series of simple tasks that the 
pupil must perform, such as 
putting the parts of a bicycle 
bell together 

B. A special mechanical test for 
students wishing to enter the 
woodworking classes 

C. A special mechanical test for 
those wishing to enter the 
machine shop classes. 

D. A prognosis test for those wish- 
ing to enter the commercial 
classes. 

We are adding to these tests and 
expect before long to have a test 
representing each department in our 
school. These tests are designe d to 
test the interest, inclination, and 
ability of pupils before they are as- 
signed to one of the regular classes 
to try out their aptitudes. 


3. Visual Aids 


\ feature of our guidance work is 
the use of visual aids. These are 


employed by the vocational coun 


selor in order to stimulate the 
dent’s interest in choosing an 
pation. “What Shall I Be?” 
predominating thought that the 
suggestive posters and charts crea 
\mong the topics illustrated 
charts, diagrams, placards, and p 


crs are. fiom gt t and he ld 
} ef ccd Um | get hleasure 
of vo health, thrift, and the 
+. Lhe Interview 
Before a pupil is assigned 
I ban] 


class he is interviewed by the 

selor. All the information that may 
be helpful in guidance is elicit 
Che boy’s record In school is noted 
his particular likes and dislikes, 
home environment, the occupatior 
of his relatives, how he spends 
leisure time, his plans for the 
future—all are gone into 


thor ugh 


5. The Vocational Insight Cards 


\ number of Vocational Ins: 
Cards on everyday occupations 
quaint the child with the problem: 
that arise in the common occu 
tions of this city and give hit 
insight into them so that he may 
plan for the future more intellige: 
ly. After reading and discussing o 
cupations the boy discovers the one 
that he would like to try. Some of 
the vocational insight cards used 
are: The Mason, The Plasterer, The 
Printer, The Machinist, The Car 

enter, The Plumber, The Salesm: 

For the increasing number of hig! 
school pupils coming to the contin 
ation schools, ‘there is a series 
professional vocational insight card 
We find a number of our pupils g 
ing to evening high school becaus« 
they wish to take regent’s subject 
Among the professional vocation: 
insight cards used are: The Law 
yer, The Doctor, The Dentist, The 
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Clergyman, The Teacher, The 


Architect 


6. The 


basis of the information 
ithered by the counselor the boy, 
yw ready for his first try-out, is 
assigned to an activity for three 


Try-Out 


On the 


or 


four weeks. Here the new pupil 1 
very carefully watched by his in- 
structor. In addition to the regu 


of special coun 
these pupils to 


teacher, a staff 
rs re-interview 


whether they are properly 
ed and how they are progress 
x, and are on the alert to make 


ter adjustment 


ransfers from Class to Class 


\ pupil is given as many try-outs 
necessary in der that he 
type of work for 
htted This re 
flexible of 
class to class. Since 


trequent- 


is are 

i) discover the 
he is 
juires a very 
ransfers from 
1 boy’s plans may 


best 
System 


change 


ly, it is necessary constantly to 
check up on the advice given and 
advise. 


8. The Individual Program 


Each pupil is provided with an in- 
vidual program card. This card 
tates the nature of his future plans 
- ambition and the studies that he 
should pursue to reach his goal. 
These cards are checked up from 
time to time to whether the 
pupil is carrying out his plans or is 
ermitting himself to drift 


see 


9. The 


No boy can complain that attend- 
at Continuation School makes 


Placement Bureau 


ince 


+ 


it impossible for him to secure em- 
ployment. 


Our employment bureau, 


vhich codperates with the State De- 


GUIDANCE 


oe) 


partment of Labor, 1 
take care of those 
tending our school, « 
as well as others who 

( omplete 
chool 


records 
and 
mtacts 


boys’ 
tories ( 
with employers 
nile workers 
placement 


al 
Or 
are inve 


> ¢ he ol 
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( oordin 


eacher 
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kach t 
» the time 
two hours 
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follow-up visit 
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under 
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tions which 
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of pay 


asionally 
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4. Brooklyn Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation 


5. Big Brothers and Big Sisters 


ll. Health Service 


Medical examination of all new 


entrants is done by the school doctor 


Note ot | findings are recorded 
' - 4 
an ( made ¢ j é uring 
eatme T 
) ‘ . 
ve S¢ Cif {1da ( 
Spe l f I ( 
truants ae ent ers l 
1 j 
clined to De VavVwal \ ittempt 
s made ti ne the Cause na present 
remed P are inter\ ed 
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employers are visited, boy 
dvised 

12 if whi] , snot “aetit r 
LO. Lmployment Certificati 


bureau 


he Employment Certit 
Bureau 1s located on the premis¢ 
the schoo Here boys receive 
| ng 
ng papers and are regis 
n the Continuation School. Cor 


lade with the Health Departme 


ch makes physical examinat 
to issuance of employm« 
rtincate rhe files of the | mp! 
ment ( i g ince are us¢ 
the t ( heck up change 


HOME PROJECT AND ITS RELATION TO EDUCATIONAI 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


> 


rr RANCES R 


Certainly there is not a more im- 
portant phase of vocational educa 
tion than that presented to the girls 


of our publi school systems by the 
Household Arts departments. Home- 
making as a vocation is the basis for 
our future citizenship and is second 
to none in the line of progress 

\ new plan has been adopted by 
one of the leading vocational high 
schools in our country and is being 
successfully carried on under the 
name of Home Project work. The 
chief value in this plan is the close 
contact of the home and the school. 

The work is so organized that the 
principal of the school is head of the 
department and two teachers are as- 
signed for full time to carry on this 
special work. Each teacher is given 
half of the school registration ac- 
cording to years. For instance, one 
year she may have the first and 


BACHARACH 


hird years of the groups and 
next year the same girls of the 
ond and fourth classes. In this w 
she has opportunity to follow 
development of the pupil from 
time she is a freshman until sh 
through her senior year. This wor 
is a definite part of the school pr 
gram. A girl must make two point 
towards her diploma in this mant 
and is obliged to spend a minimu! 
of two hundred hours a_ yea 
towards this credit. The year be 
gins in June and therefore include 
the summer vacation, a period 
which the girls have many oppor 
tunities to practice and actually us: 
the knowledge they have gained 
school. A grade is given twic: 
year, in February and in June, ther« 
fore any girl reaching or exceedins 
her required hours and doing fait! 
ful work has the satisfaction of r« 
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mark, which is al- 
further prog- 


ceiving a credit 
ways an incentive for 
ress. 

It means much more to a girl to 
put her knowledge into practical use 
while learning, rather than storing 
it up as usable knowledge for a day 

When 
knowledge and practice ct home- 
making are confined to the four 
walls of a laboratory and not put 
into everyday use of which they 
are a vital part, then they do not ful- 
fill their function but become 


when she may need it 


real 
useless 

The problems selected by the girls 
are: Clothin 1 
vation, darning, patching, construc 
tion of new garments, embr: 
rocheting, etc. 
ition of a meal, assistance pre- 
paration, making of certain dishes, 
invalid cookery, preserving, canning, 
etc. Housewifery, one’s 
laundering, 


r—which includes reno- 


dering, 


Foods,—the prepar- 


care of 
wn room, dusting, 
sweeping, cleaning of metals, care 
f refrigerator, use of time and 
abor-saving devices, planning of the 
housework, schedule making, mar- 
keting, etc. Miullinery,—renovation 
of hats, making new hats, ribbon 
ornaments, flowers, relining 
reblocking, etc. Art,—-poster mak 
ing, designing, painting, place cards, 
invitations, greeting cards, etc 
Science,—fixing or adjusting electric 
door bell, putting on new washers, 
making iceless refrigerators, fireless 
cookers, etc. In fact, the girls are 
encouraged to practice at home any 
of the work that they have learned 
in school in relation to housekeeping 
and homemaking. 

Rather than 


hats, 


assign a definite 


problem for the entire group, we 
select the problem which will best 
fit the need of the individual pupil 
and try to encourage her to find a 
problem which needs attention at 
home and to work on this problem 
until it becomes a habit and part of 


her routine work t 
come from all sections of the city 
varving conditions, it 
them work out their 


needs 


and live unde1 
is best to have 
own problem according to th 
of their own homes 

Each Septe mber 
the homes, a letter is 
mother explaining our 


before visiting 
each 
aims in doing 


sent to 


this work and asking for coopera 
tion so that mother and daughter 
may work together, thereby ob 
taining the best results. We empha 
size the fact that the duty is the 
girl’s and the responsibility of keey 
ing her record is on her shoulder 
and not on the mother’s This let 
ter also notifies th he 
teacher will call at the hom me 
time during the schoo ea he 
mothers are not notif 
of the call other thar iron t] 
letter 

In order that th 
their work systemat ‘ hite 
plan card is given to each pupil. On 
this card she makes a statement of 
what she expects to accomplish in 
the two months t ome Che 


cards are kept on file and serve 


reference for the blue card whi h 

given out and on which is placed a 
statement of the work accomplished 
with the record of hours spent. The 


blue record cards must be signed by 
the parent and all hand work 
brought to the teacher for inspec 
tion if full credit is to be given. A 
record book is given to each girl in 
which she keeps her daily record, 
therefore it is just a matter of trans 
ferring these figures in total hours 
to the blue cards 

\fter the 
turned to the teacher 
of work pianned and work accom 
plished is then made and helpful 
suggestions and constructive criti- 
cism given by the teachers 

Thus far the mechanics of the 
Home Project is explained, but the 


cards have been re 


a compa! ison 
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actual visit to the home reveals the 
real vital questions of what ts this 
training to result in, what is the 
future for the girl, what does this 
preparation do towards her earning 
capacity? These and other ques- 
tions relating to the family circle 
and to society in general are dis- 
cussed by the mother and the teach- 
er. Questions relating to vocational 
and educational guidance are re- 
ferred to the vocational counselor as 
well as cases for outside employ- 
ment, so that the child may remain 
in school if practicable. . 

Health problems are referred to 
the school physician and followed up 
by her. Scholarship problems are 
discussed with the principal and the 
subject teachers. Very often the 
lack of interest in school by a pupil 
is traced to family and home condi- 
tions. The information gained by 
the Home Project teacher regarding 
the child is of invaluable benefit to 
both pupils and teachers. A careful 
record of the home calls are kept on 
file by the project teacher 

The mother greets the teacher as 
a friend and is confident of her in 
terest in the girl. As one returns to 
a home each year it is a great satis 
faction to notice the general im- 
provement of the house, or to in 
quire as to the health of a sick mem 
ber of the family who has perhaps 
recovered and is at work again 
Often an older sister has graduated 
from this school and is doing good 
work at a higher school of education 
or else has obtained the position she 
has been preparing for and is placed 
in one of the dressmakers’ shops or 
art studios through the Vocational 
Department. Many have opened tea 
rooms and gift shops, others have 
become nurses, dietitians, or teach- 
ers, while probably the largest group 
have become homemakers. 

Although the girl may not fol- 
low the exact course on which she 


started, perhaps being forced 
leave school before completing her 
high school education, at the same 
time she has a practical background 
which will be of inestimable value 
and use to her in whatever line s! 
may pursue 


COUNSELORS IN MINNEAPOLIS 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 


Beginning with this semester 
counselor has been appointed 
each Junior and Senior High Sch¢ 
who will devote half time to tl! 
problems of educational, vocationa 
and personal guidance which a1 
with individual pupils. 

This organization of counselt 
work is inaugurated because it is 
believed that data about the edu 
cational and vocational opportuni 
ties in the city should be made mor 
available to the students; that the 
aptitudes, attitudes, and abilities of 
students should be studied an 
capitalized to a greater extent; a1 
that any social problems that 
hamper the normal progress of hig! 
school pupils should be studied and 
as far as possible, eliminated. It 
expected also that the counselors 
will aid in adapting the educationa 
processes of the schools to fit more 
nearly the needs of the high school 
students 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY 
COURSE IN GUIDANCE 


Dr. Homer J. Smith is offering 
his course called “Guidance in the 
Schools” this quarter for the benefit 
of counselors, teachers of occupa- 
tions, and others interested in guid 
ance. Special emphasis will be giv- 
en to the problems of collecting 
evaluating, and using occupational! 
information. 
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J. A. Yates 
Head of Department of Chemical and Physical Sciences, and Dir ; : F 
tri and Mining Engineering, Kansas State Teachers é 
Pittsburgh, Konsas 
Address betore the Vocational Guidance Section Kansas State Teac 1 itio 
Topeka, Kansas, November 5, 1926 

Many definitions of education meet the rigid requirements of the 
have been given. I like to think of exact sciences. Therefore, ther § 
education opening all the channels an urgent need for important in 
yf usefulness and pleasure that one provements in methods of observa 
is capable of realizing. To my mind, tion and in questioning. Some may 
one of the most important problems _ say that we can never hope to get 


for a teacher is to know his student, 

know his capabilities, his individu- 
al characteristics, his environment, 
and his inheritance. To learn the 
solution of these problems requires 
a vast amount of skill and training 


in matters of securing the facts 
necessary for properly attacking 
and arriving at a correct solution 


\ careful study of the pupil’s physi 
cal body, his intellectual capabilities 
as shown from all known measure- 
ments and gathered from close ob- 
servation of his actions, appearance, 
ind records of his past life, is neces- 
sary. Correct data are highly im- 
ortant for arriving at a correct re- 
sult. To correctly measure the will, 
perseverance, emotions, and inmost 
yearnings of a student is at best yet 
very crudely done. In this field are 


many problems to be solved and 
their solution would greatly aid all 


connected with educational work 
Our intelligence tests are not per- 
fect and need improvement till all 
educators may place the satisfactory 
reliance on these measurements as 
they have and do on physical meas 
urements. The information we can 
get from observing the student’s 


physical appearance and from his 
answers to our questions does not 


our measurements and data in 
intellectual field and tn the realm of 


observation as exact as e can it 
the Physical Sciences Chi ame 
kind of statement has ofte b 
made about practically all our i 
tions and discoverie Vocation 
vuidance is a new field in our edu 
cational work and, compared to the 
so-called exact sciences, very litt 
work has been done. The field is 
new and the surface has hardly been 


scratched. S 
scientific training have been work 


o far, men with meager 


ing in this field As decades and 
centuries go by, workers with better 


scientific training and keener insight 
will find solutions to these and other 


problems The principles which 


will help us to correctly advise our 
students will be grasped fror 
knowledge based on facts hey 
will be practically as well under 
stood as the consulting engineer 
advice to his customers from his 
knowledge of the facts in the mate 
rial world 

The problems of research in vo 
tional guidance involve a_ great 


many phases of our educationa 
work. The content of the course of 
study and methods of teaching mu 


be adapted to the individual student 
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while we teach a group and get over 
to the majority the idea desired, yet 
there are usually in every class some 
who fail to gr asp clearly the content 
of the teacher’s thought. Here 
arises the problem of individual dif- 
ference which calls for solution as 
already suggested. From what 
sources may the teacher look for 
help in finding the stimulus that will 
call forth a response from the indif 
ferent student,—a response that will 
awaken in him his latent powers, 
that will start a litt 
bring into his consciousness a small 
flame of desire to learn something 
and kindle enough energy in him to 
him put forth a little 


e bit ot interest, 


at least mak« 


effort The teacher having started 
the unfolding of the indifferent stu- 
dent’s capabilities still needs to 
know both the stimuli and methods 


of application to keep the wish for 


mental growth increasing 
The curricula of our different 
schools in a way furnish the topics 
from whicl are to draw the 
thought which will stimulate the 
pupil. Have we yet discovered the 


he last 


> 


very best cur icula? Has t 
word been said in curricula build 
ing? I notice that the committee 
of the National Society for Studying 
Education on this subject has agreed 
on the curricula for the different 
grades in our elementary schools. 
I doubt if every member of this 
committee, and especially of the as 
sociation, believes this piece of work 
1S perfect If it is not perfect there 
is still room for improvement. The 
growth of our curricula building 
furnishes a measure for our educa- 
tional advancement. A glance at 
the curricula of all our schools, in- 
cluding the colleges and universities, 
a century ago, will show that they 
provided for instruction in the lan- 
guages and philosophies largely, 
with a little mathematics and a very 


small amount of a few ot the olde: 
sciences. 

The organization of the lam 
grant colleges in the different state: 
had a wonderful influence in broad 
ening and bettering the curricul 
not only for our colleges but also of 
the high schools and grade schoo 
These institutions promoted 
work in the sciences from 
standpoint of their usefulness, fur: 
ished training in subjects desire 
the masses, and have been on 
the largest factors in modifying 
program of our schools and in sti1 
ulating interest in their work. 1 
wonderful growth in the number 
high schools in the past fifty year 
and the number of students att 


ing, together with the expandir 
; 
| 


the most vivid way the effect uw 
the interest in school work and at 
tendance that is brought about 
furnishing a a course of stud 
Che introduction of the manual 
and home economics in _ teacl 


training institutions has also beet 


factor in chan; Ping the ideals of 

educators in curricula bu _ gs | 
ntroduction of Smith-Hughes wor 
nto our educational system, stres 


ng vocational work, is another fa: 
tor that is having a fine influence 

shaping our education system. 1] 

research work that is being done 
today in the various fields of educa 
tion is far greater than was done i 
any period of our history. Educa 
tors are not agreed in course con 
tent for our high schools. There 
fore, there are many problems for 
investigation in both our junior and 
senior high schools in subject mat 
ter offered and in method of preset 
tation. The means we have < 
knowing the capabilities of the stu 
dent in junior and senior high 
school, even in colleges, are very 
meager. At the present time we us¢ 
self-analysis blanks; note the likes 
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and dislikes, the initiative, the atti 
ude, the perseverance; and meas- 
ire, in every way we know from all 
the facts we can observe or in other 
ways find out, the capabilities 
and possibilities of the youth we, 
as teachers, are to guide We 
know that our knowledge in this 
field of our work very limited at 
he present time, and still progress 
peeing made eacn yeal wever 1n 
uur history has so much thought 
been given to vocational guidance as 
is being given at the present time 
Che fields of child psychology, voca- 
psychology, educational psy 
hology, along with the philosophy 
f education, are calling for investi 


ration and offering rich returns to 


g 
those who will make contributions 
any of these fields 
There is another factor in voca- 
tional guidance which must be given 


1 


full and careful consideration. When 
educators conceive that vocational 


guidance is something which leads 
up to a definite, irretrievable, and 
complete choice, both education and 
the chosen vocation are likely to be 

gid, hamperi1 further growth 


We must be careful not to make a 
mere machine of the individual. W« 
are not interested in making a man 
or woman to be only a cog in some 
industrial plant, a simple piece of 
machinery doing its part and noth- 
ing more. Many examples of this 
type of worker may be found today 
in our great industrial plants. If 
our advice as educators is to be of 
the highest, we must be careful that 
the vocational preparation of stu 
dents is such as to engage them in a 
continuous reorganization of aims 
and methods. Again we find prob 


lems the 
us and 
light. Hoy 
environmen 


such a way 


organize all 


students? 


aims in educa 


of the taug! 


Making the sug 
the right envir: 
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his Changing World of Ours 


If all the automobiles now regis- 
tered in the United States were 
assembled into one parade they 
would form a solid column, ten cars 
abreast, reaching from New York 
City to Seattle, down the coast to 
San Francisco and back on the 
Lincoln Highway to New York City 
They would travel at a rate which 
would cause a car to pass a given 
point in the route every three 
months. It would take a lake one 
mile across and forty feet deep to 
furnish the gasoline to keep the 


parade in motio1 lf all the tires 
were linked together they would 
form a chain extending entirely 


around the world. 
At every mile cross-road along 
this parade route there would be 


seven sales agencies employing 
thirty salesmen ready to sell a new 
car to replace the one in each fourth 
row which drops out each trip. 
Every seventy feet would stand a 
would-be mechanic ready to help 
the unfortunate owner with his me- 
chanical trouble. Every four miles 
would be a church holding at least 
one funeral each month for those 
killed by this parade 

Twelve per cent of the steel, fifty- 
three per cent of the glass, sixty 
nine per cent of the leather, eighty- 
chree per cent of the rubber, twelve 
per cent of the copper, and sixteen 
per cent of the tin produced in the 
United States is consumed in the 
manufacture of automobiles. 

Thirty-five years ago there were 
only 14,800 cars in the United 


States, while now there are ove 
22,000,000, affording enough ro 
to seat comfortably at one tin 
every man, woman, and child 
America. We now have more ca 
than telephones 

This twenty-five year romanc: 
the automobile industry as it de 
veloped into America’s irg 
singie enterprise is indicative 
dynamic social and industrial 
In this age of specialization, dive 
fied interests, and constantly chans 
ing conditions, is it any wonder tl 
youth is confused, parents anxiou 


and vocational counselors mu 
concerned about the occupationa 
future? Is it any wonder that 


a small per cent of our boys t 
choose the occupations of 

fathers while a hundred years 
only a small per cent departed fro 
the beaten path followed by 1 


I 


parent? 

Twenty years ago how many b 
would have chosen to cast their lot 
with the automotive industry? F 
years ago how many would have 
considered seriously the field 
aviation as a career? Today, afte! 
Lindbergh has demonstrated th 
possibilities of commercial aviatio1 
it is unsafe to put the question. 

This uncertainty as to the con 
stancy of the future has always 
been with us to a degree. From a 
study of Who’s Who in America 
has been found that many of ou! 
eminent persons were uncertain as 
to their occupations, some changing 
aS many as six times, with sixty 
three per cent changing at least 
once. 
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, is not only interesting to note 
>t . - 
tit he frequency of chi: nge of occupa- 
Id t ut it is significant to note that 
i veer cent changed between 
Le 
gC I twenty ve nd thirty- 
te 
t de [ ev ; ; é i VU ade 
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g Poe 
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45-54 0 s 
10u , 55-64 9 3 
t er 60 2 ] 
Ion; ? wit in = 
= It would be teresting to know 
oa why these men chose their first oc- 
ona cupation and why they made 
Ss changes. Was any choice the result 
T - . ‘_— e 
of a scientific study of the situation 
\ from the standpoint of personal 


traits, occupational requirements, 
or social benefits ? 

| Is it true that young people today 
Pe are likewise as uncertain about their 


ave future, while pursuing their educa- 
a tional programs more or less blind- 
ate » ly, some even using the school as an 
the “aus Ne 66 , or 

' alibi for postponing the “evil day 
ws when they must seriously consider 

occupational life ? 

} How secondary school pupils are 
a) thinking along occupational lines is 
ne illustrated in the following table 


hs which not only shows their occupa- 
oul tional interests | change 
as of 


ut also the 
interest as they pass through the 
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should 
fluence begin and where does it 
reach the point of diminishing re- 
turns? What pertion of the enor- 
mous energy within the guidance 
movement is functioning in the ele- 


the vocational guidance in 


mentary schools, how much in the 
secondary schools? Should the \ 
cational guidance now being done 
in colleges and universities be a 
criterion for what should be don 
Should industrial and commercial 


organizations depend upon othe: 
agencies for guidance of personn 
before and during employment 
Ca he Y. M. ¢ A. 2. Ww. \ 
m4 Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
rt he grencies function guid 





lt is not our purpose to an 
the juest n the ed 
but we di ype to stimulate ou 
along these lines. One of the prob 
lems now calling for very sobe 
thought is concerned th guidance 

ul lleges. Several institutio 

e opening guidance bureaus th 
fall and some are groping more ot 
less in the dark Several institu 
tion have been conducting guid 
ince activities for some time bu 
n many are sure as to the fina 
objective 

Bearing in mind some of thes 
questions we have select i severa 
articles which may guide us in out 
thinking. In this issue we preset 


a description of what a large indus 
trial concern is doing for its en 

Che guidance activitie 

the General Electric Company at 
West Lynn is an outstanding pro 


ployee ~ 


gram being copied by many « 

cerns. The article on Guidance in 
the Boys’ Continuation School, and 
the one on Effect of Working on a 
Pupil’s School Success, should be of 
special interest to those dealing 
with the older boy who must work 
Dr. Toops has given us an insight 


into the subject of Testing College 


~ 


Students which its quite apropos a 
we think of guidance in the colleges 
\ practical application of guidance 
is illustrated by the article, The 
Home Project and Its Relation t 
Educational and Vocational Gu 
ance. In order to be up-to-date 
have asked Major Emmons of the 
U. S. Air Corps to prepare fo: 
the article, Aviation as a Caree1 

Mr. J. A. Yates has also given u 
some pertinent information in | 
article, Problems of Research 
Vocational Guidance 


We also have at our disposal art 





es such as the following which 
hope to publish in early issues: ae t 
Girl Scouts as a Guidance Agency | 
‘Are Occupational Studies and I: | 
vestigations Proving Their Worth? 


‘The Use of Mental Tests in Gui 


ince,” “Women and the Christi 
Ministry,” “Interest Tests in Gt 
ance Vocat I Choices rT A 
le 9 po | 


TESTING AND TRAINING THE 
INFERIOR FRESHMAN 

Dr. Edward S. jones has pi 

lished in the University of Bufi 


t 
Studies (Vol. \ No. 3) the resu 


of a significant experiment at that 4 


university in “Testing and Train 
the Inferior Freshman” 


Between 30 and 40 students fron ) 


the lowest two-fifths of their hig! 
school group were given tests a! 
special training for a period of thre 
and a half weeks (on an extra tu! 
tion basis) prior to entering col 
lege As a result, these students 
ordinarily considered “poor risks’ 
were enabled to compete success 
fully with other college student 
and to finish the first semester wit! 
average grades equal to those ot 
students from the middle fifth ot 
high school groups. 

\ full report of this investigatio1 
appears in the October number 
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P ccK Preventior y D ( P 
Segare Assistant Secretar Chis A venue 
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ershiy y Dr. W. E. Mosher, Director 
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¢ ning 1 rd ontall recom 
mended list « ( on chil t 
he Gr 1] SeTY ¢ B rea \ supple 
ment and ei vay duplicate the ser 
vices being rendered by the National Cor 
gress of Parents and Teachers. the Gener 


al Federation uDs, 
Study Association of America, and_ the 
American Association of University Wo 
me! 

The Bureau maintains a Parents’ Library, 
and issues each month a program for group 
prepared by the Child Study As- 


discussion, 
sociation of America, based on the leading 
article in “Children, The Magazine for 
Parents”. The address of the Group Study 
Bureau and the magazine is 353 Fourth Av 


enne Ma York, N. Y 


he Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 
Seventl Avenue, New York City has 
authentic and exceedingly valuable materia! 
on health education, easily adaptable to the 
needs of universities, colleges, normal and 
igh schools 
I or the be nent of those whe do not know 


the Foundation may we say that it is a so- 


Cli ganization with a program based et 
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THE 


NEWS NOTES 
The University of Chicago has organized 
1 vocational guidance service in the form 
of a Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement The Executive Secretary is 


Mr. W H. Cowley 


B. Davis of Boston Uni 
held ot 
with a course in 


Professor Jess« 


rsity has again entered thi 
guidance, this time 
<ducational and 
Educatior 


yvoca 





vocational guidance in the 
School ot 
Doermann, the author ot 
Colle ge Freshmen, 
President of the Uni 


Dr. Henry J 
The Orientation ot 
appointed 


is been 
. Tooled 
Toledo 


versity of 


E. Myers has just published 
The Problem of Vocation 


Ur. George 
i book entitled 


i! Guidance.” 


Columbia University has 


issued a mumeo 
| j 
tweive pages 


graphed bulletin of [ setting 
rth all the courses in the University ir 
the field of Industrial Relations, Labor and 
Personnel Problems, Vocational Guidance 
und Industrial Education, which are to be 
given during the academic year 1927-28 
Professor Kitson is giving courses in field 
work in guidance and 
the vocational guidance movement, analvsi 


personnel, survey of 


yocational activities, and analysis of the 
, 


lividual 


The American Management Association 


ids a convention at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, November 1-4, 1927, with several 
pics directly interesting to counselors 


Discovering 
Creating and 


Executives ; 
Talent 


entives Tor 


Junior Executive 





Maintaining Morale; Measuring Office Out 

mut: and Compensating Office Employees 
School and Society, August 27, 1927. con 
ns a statement on the ( ooperatiy Fx 


Procedure being car 
ried on under the direction of the American 
Council on Education, to which Mr. Rocke 
feller has contributed the $20, 
000 a year for th program 

Iudes (1) to inform the colleges and 
niversities concerning the best 

ahi \ 4 


netTnods { 


periment in Personnel 


amount of 


ree years The 


personnel 
2 prepare a personal record 
ird which should afford rma 
tion to teachers and administrators at the 
level: (3) t 
tests and make available all the 
‘erning them in an effort to stimulate such 
esting; (4) to develop objective and use 
ful measurements of character: (5) to 
prepare vocational monographs The ex- 
“~utive committee is as follows Messr 


nerson a] mt 


college prepare achievement 
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plans for a systematic investigati 

of the interview The chief er 

of such investigation are (1) t 

develop the best yr t! ble ect 

nique Oo! etting tort 

through personal interview, and (2 | 
to develop methods of measu | 


the reliability of intorm 
tained 
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It is hoped that funds n 


be secured to cover the alary and 
expenses of a competent investiga 
tor to work on this project tor 


year under supervision of the cot 
mittee. The members of the yn 
mittee are D1 
Mr. Glenn A 
Commons, Dr. H. S. Person, Mi 
Florence ( Thorne, Dr. Clark W 
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' j 
sler, Miss May Van Klee 1D } 
S. Woodwort! 
Outline of Proposed stigatio 
1—Survey and digest of the lit 
ature 
2—Search for the best techniqu 
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ng procedures for experi- 
mental comparison with usual 
interview procedures; and de- 
termination of the methods to 
be used in measuring the com- 
parative reliability of the re- 
sults. 
4—Experimental try-out of these 
procedures in connection with 
typical field investigations of 
industrial relations problems, 
and in connection with the rou- 
tine interviewing of selected 
employment managers § and 
others. (The leaving interview 
is a peculiarly difficult and im- 
portant one, and presents the 
opportunity for exercising 
skill in getting at the real un- 
derlying reasons for leaving 
rather than the alleged ones.) 

5—Analysis of findings as to the 
most searching and reliable 
techniques of interviewing and 
the most dangerous pitfalls. 

6—Preparation of the results for 
publication. 

One year’s work of this character 
should yield (1) a clear picture of 
the results of many years of prac- 
tical experience with the interview 
as a means of fact-finding, (2) a 
method of testing data obtained 
through the interview for reliability 
and freedom from bias, (3) practical 
suggestions toward improvements 
of technique in interviewing, and 
(4) a definition of specific problems 
for further and more intensive re- 
search. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN A LARGE CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Maune McCain 


Vocational Adviser, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City 


The problem of vocational guid- 
ance in a large city high school is a 
complex one. Our several thousand 
students represent not only several 


thousand personalities and am- 
bitions (or lack of ambition) but 
they also represent dozens of na- 
tionalities, with all the different 
races and religions. 

To many of the parents of our 
students, high school means a won- 
derful opportunity for their children, 
an end in itself, the breaking down 
of a social barrier. To some, it 
simply means a place for the child 
to stay until old enough for “work- 
ing papers.” It is rather the excep- 
tional parent who sends the child t 
high school with some definite idea 
of making the best use of the school 
in educational and vocational ways 

The pupils, therefore, come to us 
with little or no real aim. In no cit 
are there more opportunities in bot} 
education and vocation than in New 
York City, and yet I doubt if in any 
city the high school pupils know less 
about these opportunities than does 
the average high school student 
here. 

How to help these students to find 
themselves is the problem which we 
are trying to solve. In our own par- 
ticular school, the Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, under the direc 
tion of the Principal, William R 
Hayward, we are working out a 
general program of vocational and 
educational guidance. We start with 
the assumption that at some stage 
in the growth of a human being a 
sense of personal responsibility must 
develop, that everyone sooner or 
later must make decisions for him- 
self or herself; then why not begin 
making decisions now? We there 
fore base our vocational guidance 
work on the giving of information 
rather than the giving of advice. 
The decision in the last analysis 
must be made by the one most 
vitally affected,—the student. 

Our program embraces talks from 
executives of various industries; 
pictures; news items; codperative 
work; reports from our graduates 
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and part-time workers; vocational 
magazines; a course in local indus- 
tries; personal and group talks by 
the vocational adviser; and various 
other items. 

One of our most valuable means 
of furnishing vocational guidance 
has been brought about by the pre- 
paration of what is known as vo- 
cational and educational informa- 
tion pamphlets. In this way we try 
to bring before the student informa- 
tion about various subjects in which 
he is interested or in which we wish 
to arouse his interest. These 
pamphlets are not elaborate, but 
state as concisely as possible the 
outstanding features of the course 
or industry or special line of work 
for which information is desired. 

Just as the big city high school is 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


in its infancy, so is our vocational 


and educational guidance program. 


But we are creeping along, and hope 
to stand and walk later. 


COMING EVENTS 

American Vocational Association, 
Dec. 17, 19, 20. Second Annual 
Convention—Los Angeles. Pres- 
ident, Dr. E. A. Lee, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley. 

National Education 
Feb. 25—March 1. Department of 
Superintendence—Boston. Pres- 
ident, Joseph M. Gwinn, Supt 
of Schools, San Francisco. 

National Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation, Feb. 23, 24, and 25. Na- 
tional Convention—Boston. Pres- 
ident, Dr. A. H. Edgerton, Univ 
of Wisconsin, Madison 


AS FORMULATED AND ADOPTED IN 1924 BY THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The principles of guidance as herein presented are treated from the standpoint of the teacher, 
school administrator, vocational counselor, parent, social, civic, and religious worker, and 
personnel worker in employment. Upon these workers, according to their opportunity, 


must rest the responsibility of vocational guidance. 


The major divisions of this statement of Principles are: 


I. A DerrniTIon or TERMS 


II. Tae NEED For VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Ill. Tae Arms or VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IV. Tae Contrent oF VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 
V. Mersops In VocATIONAL COUNSELING 
VI. Tae OrGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
VII. Tae EquipMENt AND TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


VIII. ConcLusions 


IX. Tae OUTLOOK IN THE FIELD OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


PRICE, AT COST OF PRINTING, 5 CENTS A COPY, $4.50 A HUNDRED POSTPAID 


THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GrapuaTE ScHoot or Epucation, Harvarp Universiry, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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B REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. George E. Myer The 
Macmillan Company, 1927 


Dr. Myers has done a good service for 
the cause of vocational guidance. He has 
written a comprehensive and careful book 
which expounds in 300 pages the main 
principles and problems involved in voca- 
tional guidance, and has thus paved the way 
for the favorable reception of the idea in 
the minds and professional work of many 
people who have not yet studied the subject 

One important point usually neglected 1s 
an adequate exposition of the need for vyo- 
cational guidance, and Dr. Myers has 
covered this in three chapters, showing the 
present haphazard methods, the waste in- 
volved, and society’s responsibility. Chapter 
V, on vocational! information courses, is 
probably the least adequate. He very wise- 
ly points out the need for special classes as 
against the idea of using the present studies 
of the curriculum, but he ends the chapter 
with an exposition of Rotary Club and 
similar work which, to say the least, is ques- 
tionable as compared with seriously prepar- 
ing teachers for the courses in occupational 
information in some such: way as teachers of 
mathematics and Latin are prepared 

The chapter on exploratory courses is ex- 
cellent, though the flat statement that such 
courses ought to be seriously checked up 
to see if they are functioning ought, if it ts 
applied to one course, to be imposed upon 
all the alternatives of exploratory work, 
geography, arithmetic, or whatnot, which 
never seem to be checked up nor asked to 
do much in the way of modifying behavior 
of children. Exploratory experiences also 
have civic, homemaking, and recreational 
values besides the vocational. Another 
valuable chapter is that on rural commun- 
ities. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS Mildred 
EF. Lincoln. To Accompany Gowin and 
Wheatley’s Occupations, Revised by John 


M. Brewer. Ginn and Company, 1927 


Miss Lincoln is counselor in educational 
and vocational guidance, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, and instructor in the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Rochester. She has discussed the need, 
aims, viewpoint, and method of the class in 


occupations, the organization ot the wo 
its relation to the other elements in a con 
prehensive program, and the subject matt 
of such a course. There are twenty pags 
of sample lessons which have not heret 
tore been published, and a wealth oj 
gestions for the teacher 


ADULT EDUCATION. Joseph K. Har 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927 


In “Adult Education” Dr. Hart has 
en a thought-provoking discussion of 
sociological and psychological factors 
volved in the new movement for adult 
cation and a challenging criticism of 
fallacies in our present public school sy) 
tem. Those who are themselves not t 
much steeped in the provincial-mindedness 
prejudices, and folkways which he decri 
will find the book very stimulating ar 
convincing. Its philosophy will make 
particular appeal to guidance workers 

The industrial revolution brought about 
by the invention of the steam engine pile 
village upon village, and _ fostered the 
growth of huge cities. In this change w 
have lost the human element of the older 
village life. Industrial organization must 
affect politics, education, morality, religio: 
These fields have not kept pace with 
changes in industry As a consequen 
there has come a great gulf in communit 
life, a gulf which constitutes the great: 
problem of education. There is a gulf 
the individual's life; such standardizati 
has come about that the ancient loyalty 
the craft and pride in good workmans! 
have disappeared. “One can scarcely 
‘loyal’ to a Ford nut.” 

Democracy is still a vision of the futur 
and adult education has a problem te 
make clear the outlines of a genuine 
democracy and help realize its still unsus 
pected meanings. Theoretically the individ 
ual was freed and democracy emerged hi 
tween the fifteenth and twentieth centurie 
but since the children continued to he ed) 
cated in the old ways, knowledges, and at 
titudes this education of the children 
feated what the progress of adults accon 
plished. No one understood the psycholog 
ical meaning of the democratic movement 
the psychology of democracy is far di! 


ferent from that of autocracy and repres 
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sit Modern education has lagged behind 
the needs o1 the times. Even now it lingers 
in the by-ways of the past due to the ial- 
jacy that it 1s primarily concerned with the 
teaching of children. 

Dr. Hart makes the challenging state- 
ment that the invention in the latter hali 
ot the nineteenth century of universal 
compuisory schooling dates the failure ot 
education as iar as preparation for life 
nd work in the democratic community. 
the tact that compulsory schooling has 
turned out to be a sort of intellectual] can- 
ning iactory—a factory which cannot, how- 
ever, guarantee the contents of the cans- 
was not and could not have been foreseen 
from the beginning.” The author considers 
some of the reasons why our elementary 
education fails to meet the problems of a 
democracy which is being continually 
changed by science and industry. 

Our national life—politically, industrial- 
y, educationally—has been drifting towards 
greater centralization; this is, as he calls 
it, “The Great American Tragedy.” 

Under “Adventurers in Adult Education” 
he discusses lyceums, institutes, the Chau- 
tauqua movement, university extension, 
libraries, summer schools, social  settle- 
ments, and many other types. But there 
are more fundamental factors; the in- 
stitutions of daily life, the radio, movies, 
newspapers. Recent developments are to 
be found in the American Association for 
Adult Education formed in 1926 

In the following chapter is a criticism of 
our current educational psychology. Free- 
dom, creative experience, genuine growth 
are to be found only in escape from the 
academic type of psychology with its 
standardized technics and methods. What 
is needed is a social psychology “that will 
release growth, stimulate intelligence, em- 
ploy science, and translate into actual so- 
cial relationships the freedom we all talk 
about so much.” 

Dr. Hart sets forth various types of 
adult education work with emphasis on 
their social results. The ultimate meaning 
of adult education is not education of those 
over twenty-five. Let the Chautauqua, 
summer school. and extension courses carry 
on for these. Our real task is that of mak- 
ing sure that we shall eventually get gen- 
erations of adults who will have escaped 
the deficiencies and inhibitions of the pres- 
ent and not have to be endlessly re-edu- 
cated. As an example of real adult educa- 
tion he describes briefly the Danish system 
of Folk High Schools for young people 
between eighteen and twenty-five. 

In the chapter “From Mechanism to In- 
sight in Education” the author relates the 
substance of his discussion to conditions in 


our American community. He concludes 
by stating again the task of education. By 
scientific method it must save civilization 
irom its own dogmatisms and when free 
experiences have been opened up to children 
and adults, there will come a freer life 
“and the promise of that longed-ior inte 
ligent civilization of the great future 
Florence J. Lucasse 


RURAL LIFE AT THE CROSSROADS 
Macy Campbel Ginn and Company 


1097 
: «/ 


In the wake oi recent interest centered 
upon national legislation 1 assist the 
farmer and the cooperative marketing oft 
food supplies, this book is a most timely 
one. It throws the high light upor the 
increase of tenantry im our country, the 
depreciation oi farm buying power, and the 
rapid growth o1: urban population to make 
them the outstanding elements in picturing 
an alarming condition The remedial mea 
sure stressed is cooperative marketing, al 
ready well established in a certain few pro 


ducts and much in need of further exten 
sion through popular understanding and 
support Group bargaining, very highly 
developed in the industrial world, the 
author contends, has given us our cities 
with good higher standards of 
living, and greater opportunity for leader- 


scl in Is 


ship Group bargaining equally well de- 
veloped for food products should create 
similar conditions for rural districts As 
the farm situation, social as well as econ 


omic, with its attendant evils of poor 
schools, bad roads, lowered mental capaci- 
ties, and discouraged workers is not one 
for legislation but one demanding education 
towards means and methods, the book is 
written to appeal to all teachers urban and 
rural. 

Mr. Campbell, for fifteen vears a student 
of this problem, has assembled many facts 
into forceful statements and proofs. Well 
selected illustrations add to his clear and 


interesting style. It should be read by 
every teacher of occupations—and by all 
interested in euidance—Grace C. Jones 


MEASURING MOTOR ABILITY D 
K Brace \ >» sarnes nd Co 1927 


Two scales. A and B, eact nsisting of 
15 motor stunts, selected from an_ initial 
list of more than 70 tests so as to sample, 
in their author’s opinion, a wide variety ot 
types of reactions in “native motor ability 
involving a general functioning ef the 
body musculature, not measuring “acquired 
skills such as throwing basketha!! goals 
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stricted muscular reaction, such as tapping, 


tracing, and spearing,” and not requiring 
any equipment other than a watch, pencil 
and scoring blank, were constructed. Each 
stunt is scored simply “success” or “fail- 
ure.” The scoring is reasonably objective, 
a technique having been worked out where- 
by the pupils themselves may score each 
other in groups of up to 100, the recording 
one-half of the group scoring the perform- 


ing one-half and wice versa, alternately. 
Forty minutes are required. 
[ypical stunts are: “A-13, Jump into 


the air and clap the feet together twice 
and land with feet at least two inches 


apart.” “B-21, Touch the tips of the 
fingers to the floor without bending the 
knees.” Each stunt is demonstrated but no 


practice is allowed. From statistical con- 
siderations two equivalent scales, M and N, 
consisting of 10 stunts each, were finally 
constructed. The reliability and validity of 
the tests are discussed, as are also the ef- 
fects of retesting after one year, and of 
pupils scoring each other. This scale, in the 
reviewer's opinion, is an important contri- 
bution to our slowly growing list of tests 
for the measurement of motor ability. Its 
greatest shortcoming is that the author 
gives us eventually only twenty tests in- 
stead of the 70 or 80 which from the 
author’s evidence is about the minimum 
number required for acceptable reliability 
Proficiency tests for skill in basketball, in- 
door baseball, and indoor soccer were de 
vised Their correlations, and also those 
of track and field events, with the motor 
ability tests are discussed 


HARMONY BETWEEN LABOR AND 
CAPITAI Oscar Newfang. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1927. 


This book begins with the statement: 
“With the exception of international war, 
there is no cause of disturbance to the wel- 
fare of nations so widespread and so de- 
structive as industrial warfare Not only 
has it completely destroyed responsible 
government in two of the great nations of 
Europe and established in their stead the 
dictatorship of a minority, but in all other 
great commercial countries the effect of in- 
dustrial strife has been extremely disturb- 
ing and destructive to the economic wel- 
fare of the average citizen and of the en- 
tire nation.” The book discusses the wage 
system, employers’ methods, the commodity 
question, labor and capital (labor is not a 
commodity, the author states, but capital 
is), and goes on to various solutions. There 
is a fuller discussion in this book than in the 
others mentioned herewith of the interna 
tional aspects of the labor problem 


PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION. Edmund 
Noble. Henry Holt and Company, 1926 


In the chapter, “Does Evolution Ex 
plain?” Mr. Noble has raised some inter 
esting questions relative to unsolved prob 
lems in connection with the theory of evol 
ution. He points out that the physicists 
have been forced to distinguish between mo 
tion which, like that on the surface of the 
earth, is accompanied by friction, resist 
ince, and action and reaction, and other 
kinds of motion, as is alleged in the casé 
of the revolving planets, which does not 
meet with resistance. On page 128 he dis 
cusses the difficulty in the hypothesis of the 
ether and other important questions. 

In general he maintains that, whereas 
evolution has always stood for the idea 
continuous and continuing differentiatior 
the progress of life seems to bring integra 
tion and unity rather than differentiation 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION : Its 
Principles and Practice Ordway Tead 
and Henry C. Metcalf McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1926. $5.00 


This is a revised edition of the original 
book. It is a comprehensive and thorough 
discussion of the problem of employment 
management and is dedicated appropriate}; 
to Robert G. Valentine. There is a good 
discussion of education, in a hundred pages 
and of joint relations. Technical materia 
on hiring, working periods, physical ex 
aminations, safety, etc., is thoroughly ade 
quate and very helpful to the vocational 
counselor. 


HUMAN WASTE IN EDUCATION 
Anna Y. Reed. The Century Co., 1927 


Dr. Reed discusses the findings of various 
surveys which indicate the waste of child 
time and human productive power in the 
lack of educational guidance. The book is 
statistical and constructive and discusses the 
question of qualitative results as well as 
quantitative. The last chapter deals with 
constructive experiments and recommenda 
tions and suggestions for the elimination ot 
waste 


YOUR MONEY'S WORTH. Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink. The Macmillan 
Company, 1927 


This book should be recommended by the 
counselor to any boy or girl interested in 
salesmanship or advertising. It gives an 
unpleasant picture, but a necessary one to 
face, of the quackery and duplicity attach- 
ing itself to modern business No doubt 
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many of these faults will have to be 
remedied before the pupils in our schools 
enter these occupations. No doubt there 
will be much work to be done, and workers 
of the future should be prepared to take 
their part. 


MENTAL TESTS IN CLINICAL PRAC- 
TICE. F. L. Wells. World Book Com- 
pany, 1927. 


Dr. Wells has a chapter on “Vocational 
Problems,” which discusses ability and in- 
centive, application of tests, specialized 
tests, and the relation of vocational guid- 
ance to the total adjustment. The treatment 
is conservative and helpful, with attention 
not only to tests but to mental hygiene as 
well. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin 
No. 120, June, 1927. 


This is a timely history, in 100 pages, of 
the whole problem of vocational rehabilita- 
tion. There is a discussion of the evolution 
of the movement, the national program, 
principles and methods, and the state pro- 
gram and federal program 


“WE”. Charles A. Lindbergh. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927. 


This book will be widely read by boys 


and girls and should have the careful con- 
sideration of every individual considering 
aviation as a career. The long, hard period 
of training may well be stressed, and the 
personal qualities required both in the learn- 
ing period and in the career. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR A POSITION. 
Maurice H. Weseen. College Book Store, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1927. 


The author of this brief work presents, 
with apt and abundant specimen letters, 
comprehensive and admirably clear instruc- 
tion regarding the written application for a 
position. Some consideration is given, also, 
to the interview. The work is concise, 
readable, and practical—Wm. F. Linehan. 


POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DE- 
MOCRACY, 1776-1926. W. Jett Lauck. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1926. 


Mr. Lauck has long been concerned with 
federal investigations concerning labor. He 
begins with a history of industrial democ- 
racy and discusses “The Post-War Revolt 
against Industrial Autocracy,” the attitude of 
the churches toward industrial reconstruc- 
tion, the fundamentals of industrial democ- 
racy, the extent of the movement, outstanding 
examples. employee representation plans, 





and the practical basis that is mecessary 
The book is one of the most stimulating in 
this field and indicates the problems with 
which workers of the future will have to 
deal. 


THE CASE-CONFERENCE MEHOD 
Paul McKendree Reading, Edward 
Drummond High School, Toledo, Ohio 
1927. 

Based on classroom experiment, this 
brochure discusses with objective precision 
the technique of the case method in teach 
ing ethics. The teacher will receive from 
this work valuable insights into the pos 
sibilities and the limitations of the discus 
sion method. Included are a stenograph« 
report of a case conference and a bibliog 
raphy.—Wnm. F. Linehan 


AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY William English Wal 


ling. Harper & Brothers, 1926 


Dr. Walling’s book is a thoroughly judi 
cial account of the problems connected with 
capitalism and _ politics There is an eco 
nomic basis in the discussion but the chief 
stress is related to government. An analysis 
of the various political parties which have 
interested themselves in labor problems 1s 
given. The conclusion is distinctly against 
government ownership but in favor of social 
supervision and cooperative contro! 


THE LABOR 
UNITED STATES AND 
BRITAIN. Warren B. Catlin 
& Brothers, 1926 
Professor Catlin discusses the origin ot 

the labor problem, the six or eight griev 

ances registered against capitalism, the or 
ganization and characteristics of unionism 
and the various proposals for amelioration 
and cure. Collectivism in Great Britain 
and America is discussed and the book ends 
with a working creed for the correction oi 
evils and the constructive working out of 

a practical plan. Labor representation and 

cooperative management is the essence 0! 

the solution proposed. 


GIRLS WHO DID Helen Ferris and 
Virginia Moore. E. P. Dutton & Com 
pany, 1927. 

This book is a discussion of the life 
problems and successes of nineteen women 
workers of the present day, with a final 
chapter addressed to “A Girl Who Is 
Wondering about Herself.” The various 
occupations are well represented and _ th 
style of writing is attractive and interesting 
to girls. It will be a decided addition to 
the counselor's library and many girls wil! 
want to own it 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
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This convention is just before the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence and Allied Or- 
ganizations of the N. E. A. February 25 to March 
1, 1928. 





MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS AT HOTEL STATLER 


“HARNESSING GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL FOR 
SERVICE IN 1928” 


will be the general topic 


\ny suggestions regarding specific topics or 
speakers will be appreciated. The chairman of the 
program committee is Josephine Hintgen, Public 
Schools, La Crosse, Wis. The president of the As- 
sociation is A. H. Edgerton, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 
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7 Vocational Guidance in Japan 


Since April last the Japanese De- 
partment of Education has been in 
consultation with the Bureau of 











Social Affairs of the Department of 
U ithe Interior, the Boards of Educa- 
YStion in the cities of Tokyo and 
| Osaka and employment exchanges, 
fl with a view to the adoption of a 

concrete plan for the vocational 

guidance of young persons. At a 

conference held on 7 June at the 
| official residence of the Minister of 
education, the following plan was 
adopted, and it was decided that in- 
structions to this effect should be 
despatched to the prefectural auth- 


orities: 
| (1) Closer relations are to be 
established between’ elementary 


schools and employment exchanges 

for young persons, and between 

schools and parents or guardians, 
| in the interest of intelligent choice 
of occupations. 

(2) Special advisers devoting 
their whole time to the vocational 
guidance of young persons are to 

, be appointed in cities and districts 

4 to give assistance not only in the 

| selection of occupations, but also 

after employment. 

i) (3) In the upper classes of ele- 

| mentary schools, a special curricu- 


lum is to be provided for vocational 

* training, and the facilities for 
mental and other tests improved. 

* (4) Libraries and museums are 
ito be utilized to greater effect, and 
}special courses of vocational train- 
Jing given from time to time. 

) It is reported in this connection 
that a course of lectures on voca- 
Itional guidance, beginning on 7 

¥ July, was organized by the Board 
fof Education and the Bureau of So- 
pcial Affairs of the City of Tokyo. 

,) Three teachers were selected from 
each of the higher elementary 
ischools in the city to attend the 
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course, which dealt with funda- 
mental problems such as the policy 
and method of vocational guidance, 
vocational psychology, distribution 
of occupations, and mental and 
other tests 

Various means of preventing un- 
employment have been adopted in 
Japan, including public employ- 
ment exchanges, governmental sub 
sidies to public works undertaken by 
the leading municipalities, voca- 
tional schools, etc. But on account 
of the industrial depression, which 
has been intensified by the recent 
failure of several banks and large 
business houses, these methods 
have not been adequate to meet the 
situation During 1924 approxi 
mately 450,000 persons found work 
through the public employment ex 
changes throughout the country, 
but in 1926 the number was reduced 
to about 240,000 

Mental tests have already been 
applied, with good results, to young 
persons seeking employment, but a 
general investigation of the occupa- 
tions of adult workers such as is 
now proposed has never been un 
dertaen on a large scale 

The new office will be formed un 
der the direct control of the Bureau 
of Social Affairs, and the research 
will be carried out by experts speci- 
ally appointed. The Bureau antici 
pates that the establishment of such 
an institution will create new op- 
portunities for the work of employ- 
ment exchanges in Japan 


locational Guidance in Austria 


There are in Austria at the pres- 
ent time ten vocational guidance of- 
fices and six mental testing institu 
tions, three official and three pri 
vate. A seventh institute is being 


formed under the auspices of the 


Vienna Electric Tramways Com 
pany. 
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These establishments report con- 
siderable development in _ their 
work. In 1926 the mental test in- 
stitute of the /ndustrielle Bezirkskom- 
mission at Vienna examined 4,846 
apprentices. In 95% of the cases 
the results of the psychological ex- 
amination corresponded with the 
progress made in courses of train- 
ing. The Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Sylviculture, Commerce and 
Industry take a great interest in the 
work of the institution and are be- 
ginning to call upon it for assist- 
ance. The institute collaborates 
with the Medical Faculty of the 


Vienna Physiological Institute, 
which enables it to investigate 


physiological aptitudes. It pos- 
sesses a training college for prac- 
tical psychologists. 

The Vienna Vocational Guidance 
Office in 1926 examined 15,964 per- 
sons and gave 42,934 consultations. 
The corresponding figures for 1922 
were 4,433 examinations and I1,- 
250 consultations 


Child Study Association of America 


A One Day Conference on “Par- 
ent Education” will be held in New 
York City at the Hotel Pennsylvan- 
ia, Wednesday, November 2nd, 
1927, under the auspices of the Child 
Study Association of America, Inc. 

The morning session will be de- 
voted to the discussion’ of the 
Family and the Foundation of 
Character, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Howard S. Gans, the Presi- 
dent of the Association. Dr. Will 
Russell, Dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be Chair- 
man of this session. Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, Director of the Child 
Study Association, will speak on 
How Parents Establish Standards 
and Ideals; Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, 
Director of the Institute of Child 
Guidance, on The Parent’s Part in 


; 
' 


Sex-Social Guidance; Dr. Porte! 
Lee, Director, New York Schoo! 
Social Work, will discuss Paren: 
and the Use of Leisure. 

There will be a luncheon sess; 
at which The Home’s Unconscioy 
Influence on Individual Failure a: 
Success will be taken up. Dr) 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Ed 
cation, Teachers College, Columbz 
University, will speak on Hon 
Situations as Sources of Confli 
and The Need for Vocational Gu 
ance and Adjustment. 

The program for the evening 
sion is Opportunities for Parent 
in Creative Citizenship; How P 
ents Can Determine the Charact 
of Public Education by Dr. Fred 
ick V. Robinson, President of 
College of the City of New York.g 
How Social and Economic Limit 
tions of the Existing Home Affect, 
Its Function in the Communit) 

Dr. Ernest R. Groves, Professor 
Social Science at Boston Uni 
sity; and the Parent’s Contribut: 
to the Child’s Social Adjustment | 
Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, Superu 
endent of the Butler Hospital 
Providence, R. I. 


| 
| 


Near East Boy Machinists and 


Mechanics 


It is a part of the Golden Ru 
job that Near East Relief has un-# 
dertaken with the orphans of the 
Near East to fit them, boys and? 
girls alike, with trades and craft: 
by which they may support them- 
selves when they leave the orphan- | 
ages. When that time comes—an¢ 
no child may stay in an orphanage @ 
after sixteen—the organization 
finds positions for them and keeps! 
a watchful eye over them for 
year so that they may not be ex 
ploited. ; 

Naturally every sort of positio! 
is looked into, for it is no easy task 
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THE VOC 


the hundreds of youngsters 
vho step forth to look out 
for themselves 


annually 


Che occupations 


most lucrative in the localities 
where the children are to live re 
eive prime attention. For ex- 
smple, there is a housing shortage 


Greece on account of the tre- 
| refugees after 


Saste! Neat 


1 
mendous infil 


area where Neat rast 
a call tol 
mechan 


In every 
Relief operates ther 
autom bile and electrical 
everywhere the gas engine 
nd electrically powered machinery 


making their way lhe tourist 


who has the good fortune to be 
piloted about Jerusalem by the 


Relief representativ 


him nodding to 


Near Kast 
there sees many 
chauffeurs and many boys at work 

garages. “All Near East Relief 
ex-orphans’ ”’, he explains “They 
are much liked here for their 
thoroughness and carefulness.” The 
visitor to Armenia in the Caucasus 
observes boys driving tractors on 
the farms and is told that Near 
East Relief in cooperation with the 
government is teaching lads the use 
of modern farm machinery. In the 
machine shop at the huge orphan- 
age at Leninakan, the largest in the 
world, he is shown a little 
passenger automobile, made, not as- 
sembled, by a lad with a real gift. 
Under the urge of a cup of gasoline 
it actually goes. Orphanage grad- 
uates are working with machinery 
in the government cotton mills. An 


one- 


orphanage-trained youth, now 
working in Cairo and a constant 
visitor at the Working’ Boys’ 


Home, maintained in part by Near 
East Relief, has built a 1/25th horse 
power engine that is something 


y 


more than a toy. 


At the orphanage 
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at Antilyas in Syria where goo 
cabinet making emphasized the 
lads tend the woodworking ma 
chines. Near East Relief boys 
throughout the Holy Land install 


lights and telephones. Or 
island of Syra in the 


a Near East 


School where all the machinery 1s 


electric 
the 


 »e€a 1S 


\egean 


Relief Industrial 


run by the IOVS ine pl S give! 
to Near East Relief by a grou 
New York printers and 1 t uy 
in Athens is electrically red 
and the “ex-orphans” are in « roe 

It is somewhat startling 1 e¢ 
the electric lights in Nazareth, t 
realize that automobiles 


where are force y 

the side of the road, but t] 
practically-minded welfare worket 
both sights al velcome becat 
they indicate ew ope ng rs 
youths who go out trom Am« " 
care On December 4, Golden Rule 
Sunday, donations are 1 d t 

the training of thes: luckle 
youngsters who must be launched 


into the world not by their tam 


but as the philanthropic act « 
foreigners They understand and 
are grateful for this assistance 
Uncle Sam, they say, is their father 
and they are eager to pass on t 


vounger children Golden Rule hel 
that them from Gold 


Rule sacrifice overseas 


comes to 


GET IT DONE 


It isn't the j we i 
Or the labor we ve 
That puts us 
It's the work we have really d 
Our credit is built upon t gs W 
Qur debit on things we ri 
The man who totals the biggest pl 
Is the man who complet 
(,00d intentions do not pa ir bills 


y enough 


To wish is the play of an office 


It is easy 


lo do is the work of a m 
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The Vocational Handbook 


GIRLS WHO DID ® 


By Helen Ferris and 


| “irginia Moore 


i nee ‘ 
which the Nez 
a very wholesome spirit, and 
t libraries of all girls’ 


rls’ clubs.’ 


The interesting in 


serve as an inspiratior 


» choose from and many 
ok. Nearly everybody at sometime has ; 


self the quest vhat shall I do with myself: 


Published by Dutton 








OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 


Of Press October 1, 1927 
A Survey of their Uses, Content, and Volume, and 
Bibliography, History, and Reviews, of 
Research-Pamphlet Series, 1920-1926 
by 
May Rocers Lane, A.B., M.A 


Formerly, Research Secretary, White-Williams Foundation, Phila., Pa., and 
Supervisor of Occupational Research, Board of Education, Cleveland, O 
Recommended for 


Counselors, and Students of Vocational Guidance; 
Teachers of Civics, Industrial Arts, and Vocations; 
Industrial Executives, and Librarians 
This book presents two important reports of recent years. One report is a nation-wide 
survey by the White-Williams Foundation of “The Uses, Content, and Volume of Occupa 
tional Studies”. The other report is a “Bibliography, History, and Reviews of Occupat il 
Studies in Research Pamphlet Series” 


OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES is a valuable guide for those who 
would make or interpret such studies or who would desire to 
obtain the titles and sources from which to procure them 


$1.00 postpaid 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 1216, Scranton, Pa. 














